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“ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT WINGS” 


I got wings, you got wings; 
All God’s chillun got wings. 
When I get to Heav’n, 

I’m goin’ put on my wings, 
I’m goin’ fly all over 

God’s Heav’n, Heav’n, Heav’n. 


Ev’rybody talkin’ about Heav’n 
Ain’t goin’ there. 

I’m goin’ fly all over 

God’s Heav’n. 


I quote these lines from a familiar Negro spiritual 
because they seem to me to be peculiarly appropriate 
on Commencement Day. In a few minutes you will 
have conferred upon you the bachelor’s degree, your 
wings as it were; and presumably you are now ready 
as college graduates to fly all over a wider area of 
God’s heaven than you could have without the degree. 
You have been looking forward to this day for some 
years, but some of those who sat with you as freshmen 
and sophomores and juniors are not here: “ev’rybody 
talkin’ about heav’n ain’t goin’ there.” “All God’s 


1A commencement address. 
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chillun got wings,” but some have flown in other di- 
rections, and some found their wings less sturdy than 
the faculty required. 

The opening line of the spiritual—“I got wings, you 
got wings”—makes me think of the time, twenty-three 
years ago, when I sat where you sit and marched up to 
get my bachelor’s degree. The circumstances differed 
from those of today only in a few particulars. The 
scene was three thousand miles away, and my class- 
mates included no women. For weal or for woe, my 
Alma Mater did not, and does not now, practice co- 
education. Commencement has been much the same 
for centuries except that the presence of women in 
graduating classes has made it a much more sober 
occasion. 

That this is as it should be seems obvious when one 
compares the gayety of the American people in 1924 
with their serious-mindedness in 1947. The atomic 
bomb had not yet even been dreamed of; the political 
pundits assured us that Russian Communism could 
not last; and we exulted in the beginning of the 
Coolidge Era, that time of prosperity and promise, 
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sweetness and light, milk and honey, which some peo- 
ple believed would last forever. 

You who today take your degrees do not remember 
that lush period because it did not last very long. By 
the time you were old enough to become aware of the 
confused world into which you had been born, the 
depression had hit us. You went through school in 
the shadow of that disastrous debacle; and you en- 
tered college amidst its successor, a world-encireling 
war. Thus you have never known the “normalcy” 
which Warren G. Harding promised the American 
people and which fled the country and the world a 
few months after Calvin Coolidge left the White 
House in 1929. 

You have read about all this in the magazines and 
in textbooks, but the good old days of confident faith 
in the-future disappeared before you could enjoy 
them. I lived through them, however, and because of 
the disparity between the outlook in 1924 and the out- 
look today, I have a huge curiosity about what is 
going to happen during the next twenty-three years, a 
curiosity about what the world will be like in 1970. 
In that year you will have been graduated from college 
the same number of years that I have been now; and, 
assuming that a nitrogen-chain reaction does not blow 
up the world meanwhile, you will be in your middle 
forties, that is, in your prime. Many of you will have 
sons and daughters in college graduating classes, and 
a number of you may even be giving commencement 
addresses. The year 1970 seems a long while ahead, 
but it will be here faster than you can imagine. What 
will it be like? What have you to look forward to? 
What have I (my actuarial expectancy takes me to 
1970 and beyond) to look forward to? 

Of course nobody knows what the world will be like 
twenty-three years from now, but it might be profitable 
to put on the wings of imagination with which all 
God’s chillun are equipped and to project ahead to 
1970. Such an enterprise obviously has its dangers, 
and one of them is that I shall be judged to be a 
visionary. I shall take that chance, but I shall protect 
myself by taking the leap into the future from a good 
running start: I shall first compare 1947 with 1924, 
and from that comparison I shall try to conjecture 
what the world will be like the same number of years 
ahead. 

In the year 1924 the American people seem to me to 
have had two outstanding characteristics: an all-per- 
vading lightheartedness, if not lightheadedness, and 
an almost complete self-centeredness, if not self-con- 
ceitedness. The most popular song of the year typified 
the first characteristic: it was entitled, “Yes, We Have 
No Bananas.” This schizophrenic ditty attained such 
great popularity that “millions of sheets of it were 
sold” during 1923 and 1924, and one writer estimated 
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that it “was sung more often than all the hymns in 
all the hymnals of all the churches combined.” Some 
European visitors, he guessed, assumed it to be the 
national anthem. The present-day craze song, “Open 
the Door, Richard,” has considerable vogue, but it is 
as nothing compared with the almost insane bewitch- 
ment that the banana song had in the early twenties 
for almost all Americans. 

‘Other events of 1924 confirmed the spirit of the song. 
For example, Lenin died in Moscow on January 21, 
and nine days later his successors established the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. We have come 
to consider these events of portentous historical signifi- 
cance; but at the time we paid little attention to them, 
considerably less attention than to the opening on 
February 12 of the 3,200-year-old tomb of King Tut. 
Lenin and the USSR got but a small fraction of the 
space assigned by the newspapers to the golden casket 
and the burial place of that very dead Egyptian king. 
Similarly the death of Woodrow Wilson, twelve days 
after Lenin’s, attracted respectful but short-lived at- 
tention; yet the nation read avidly for months and 
months about the Florida real-estate boom, the Leo- 
pold-Loeb murder, the criminal but fascinating activi- 
ties of Al Capone, and the alleged immoralities of the 
younger generation as described by F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Warner Fabian, and Perey Marks. 

In part Woodrow Wilson may have been responsible 
for both the lightheadedness and the self-centeredness 
of the American people. He had been a very great 
wartime prophet arousing the nation and the world 
toa high pitch of noble moral purpose. He called the 
first world war, “the war to end wars,” the war “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” and he preached 
a peace that would be made aboveboard for all the 
world to see, a peace made from “open covenants, 
openly arrived at.” Unhappily, however, he had more 
prophetic zeal than political “know-how,” and the 
politicians of both Europe and the United States 
riddled his hopes and plans and, at the same time, 
killed the lofty crusading spirit which had gripped 
Americans. Thus we withdrew into ourselves and 
ignored the rest of the world and its problems. We 
failed to see, however, that the gangrenous wounds of 
Europe and Asia would not, could not, heal; that the 
world functions as a total organism which cannot be 
healthy in spots and diseased in other spots. Wood- 
row Wilson saw this and attempted to bring the na- 
tions together in a perpetual league of mutual aid and 
co-operation. He failed, but in failing he predicted 
another great and even more terrible war. It came 
four years earlier than he had prophesied. 

In 1924, however, we buried Woodrow Wilson and 
forgot him. We were self-centered and cocky in our 
new status as the creditor nation of the world and in 
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our growing domestic prosperity. Thus we all but 
ignored Mussolini’s widening power, the rise of a 
street-corner rabble-rouser in Germany named Adolf 
Hitler, and the murdering of the liberals in the Japa- 
nese cabinets by the battening military clique. We had 
other things on our mind including the scandals of the 
Harding administration, the question of whether or not 
he had died or committed suicide, the Al Smith-McAdoo 
fight for the Democratic nomination for the presidency, 
and, above all, the shameful behavior of American 
young women who shocked the country by bobbing 
their hair, shortening their skirts to the kneecap, and 
even using rouge and lipstick. 

Those days seem a long, long time back. Our do- 
mestic problems were of course important, but so 
also were international affairs. That, however, most 
of us refused to believe; and so we went our blitheful 
way singing about bananas. The depression eventu- 
ally snapped us out of the mood; and in time Musso- 
lini, Hitler, the Japanese war lords, and Stalin forced 
us to give up our isolationism. At a tremendous cost 
we have learned to see things differently today. And 
not only because of the depression and the war but also 
because of a number of other developments during and 
since 1924. Consider, for example, the decisive matter 
of what we read, see, and hear today in contrast with 
what we read, saw, and heard twenty-three years ago. 
The Reader’s Digest had been in publication for only 
three years, and as yet it had not caught hold. Time 
had been in existence only one year and had but a 
very small fraction of its present circulation. Life 
was not to appear for another dozen years, although 
many people read the old Life, a humorous magazine 
whose clientele a journal established in 1925, called the 
New Yorker, decisively raided just as Time cut into 
the circulation of those venerable and widely read 
weeklies, The Literary Digest, the Outlook, and the 
Independent. 

The publishing genius of De Witt Wallace of the 
Reader’s Digest and of Henry R. Luce of Time, In- 
corporated, also cut into the territory of the monthly 
magazines and helped send to the grave such grand 
old journals as Century, the Review of Reviews, 
Forum, Scribner’s, and the North American Review. 
The Atlantic Monthly and Harper’s managed to sur- 
vive only by decidedly changing their appearance and 
by greatly lightening up their contents. In 1924 a 
seore or more of magazine editors powerfully in- 
fluenced the thinking of the American people, but in 
1947 De Witt Wallace and Henry Luce have no com- 
petitors. They have come to be the two most important 
educators in the United States. What they think 
millions of other Americans think. Their huge cir- 
culations have given them more sway over the opinions 
and attitudes of the people of the United States than 
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any other two men—not excepting the most powerful 
of the columnists. 

Speaking of the columnists brings into focus the 
tremendous growth of the newspaper syndicates which 
handle not only columns of editorial comment but also 
cartoon strips. The editorial column written by a 
special writer has been a feature of American news- 
papers for many decades, but only during the past 
twenty-odd years have many of them been syndicated 
from coast to coast. Walter Winchell began his 
career as a columnist in 1924, but he did not become 
syndicated widely until 1929. Walter Lippmann be- 
gan in 1931, Drew Pearson in 1932, and Mrs. Roose- 
velt several years later. The syndicates have made 
these and other columnists into national thought- 
molders; and through the development of the cartoon 
strips they have also served the intellectual lower 
classes. My generation grew up on Happy Hooligan, 
the Katzenjammer Kids, and Desperate Desmond; but 
new and infinitely more popular faces have taken their 
places. In 1924 Blondie, Terry and the Pirates, 
Orphan Annie, and Superman had not yet been born. 
Now even professors must reckon with them. Because 
of the power of the syndicates the cartoon strips are 
estimated to have 65,000,000 readers compared with 
considerably less than half that number following the 
antics of the characters of 1924 and earlier. More 
than that, they have vast influence upon sentiments 
and judgments of Americans, particularly young 
Americans. Indeed, they have become national heroes 
and heroines and seem to have infinitely more prestige 
with the youth of the land than Washington, Jefferson, 
and Lincoln. 

Present-day movie stars, however, seem to have less 
sway over Americans in 1947 than had their predeces- 
sors of 1924. No movie actor today boasts a following 
equal to that of Douglas Fairbanks or Rudolph 
Valentino, of Mary Pickford or Clara Bow. Silent 
pictures did not give way to the talkies until the late 
1920’s, and by that time they had to compete with 
that new and mighty medium of public entertainment 
and education, the radio. In 1924 this colossus had 
just begun to establish itself. The first broadcasting 
station had been put into operation in Pittsburgh late 
in 1920; and when in June and July of 1924 the newly 
organized radio chains carried the national Democratic 
convention to the ears of millions of Americans, its 
potency became obvious to everyone, particularly to the 
advertising agencies which promptly proceeded to de- 
velop a number of new kinds of public diversions and 
diverters, including the soap opera and the radio 
comedian. It also became the most powerful of politi- 
eal tools, and everybody agrees that President Roose- 
velt owed a good part of his phenomenal success to 
his persuasive radio persqnality, that Alf Landon’s flat 
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Kansas drawl decisively interfered with his making 


any dent in that popularity in 1936, and that Wendell ' 


Willkie’s radio ineptitude helped defeat him in 1940. 
Of all the developments of the past twenty-three years, 
none has more significance than the development of the 
radio. 

The changes that I have been describing all bear 
upon the communication of thoughts and emotions, and 
I stress them because of their pre-eminence in deter- 
mining what we do, what we think, what we feel—in 
determining what has been called the spiritual climate 
of the nation. In comparing two points in history we 
are wont to give most of our attention to the spectacu- 
lar changes made by the scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions which affect what we eat, what we wear, what 
kinds of houses we live in, and methods of transporta- 
tion, kitchen tools, new drugs, and the like. These 
are, of course, of vital importance; but we often give 
less thought to the social results of these products of 
science. The revolutionary changes in communication 
made during the past quarter of a century rest in 
large measure upon scientific progress, but it is in- 
finitely more important to appraise what science does 
to us as a nation and as individuals than to what 
science does for us materially. Thus I emphasize the 
changes made in communication, because facts, ideas, 
and hopes mean little until they spread among the 
people—until, in brief, they get communicated through 
the printed word, the picture, and the voices of 
persuasive men and women. 

Consider, for example, the problem of the atomic 
bomb. Almost everyone judges this fearsome fruit 
of science to be the most spectacular, the most titanic 
fact of our age. In a very real and startling sense it 
is, but suppose for a moment that no newspapers, no 
magazines, no movies, and no radios existed to tell the 
world about its devastating power. Suppose that only 
a handful of scientists and politicians knew about it. 
That could have happened until about a century ago 
when it took six weeks to carry a message from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to St. Louis, and when, a little earlier, 
we fought the Battle of New Orleans fifteen days 
after the signing of the peace treaty. The fantastic 
development of communication has not only brought 
speedy exchange of information but also the end of 
secrecy—that is, if we can keep the channels of com- 
munication free from dictatorial or oligarchical con- 
trol. Assuming freedom of action, our communication 
system constitutes the switchboard, the very heart of 
scientific and social change. Without freedom of com- 
munication we remain in ignorance. Without the 
communication switchboard science cannot affect us. 

Because of the central importance of communication, 
I have chosen to highlight the changes made in it 
rather than in aviation, in medicine, in technology, or 
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in any other of the innumerable areas of remarkable 
progress. That these have been stupendous no one 
will gainsay, but their influence depends primarily 
upon the methods and the freedom of communication, 
Thus I stress communication as the pivot about which 
all other changes have swung. 

The totalitarians, of course, understand the vital 
importance of communication; and that fact will, in 
my judgment, have more to do with the state of the 
world in 1970 than any other single consideration. A 
little discussed event of 1924 dramatically illustrates 
the totalitarian plan to control the communication sys- 
tems of the countries they dominate, if not of the 
world. About three weeks before Lenin died the 
Supreme Soviet abolished all private educational in- 
stitutions throughout the Russias. Schools and uni- 
versities not under their immediate surveillance, they 
discovered, were subtly persuading students to be 
critical of the Communist regime, and so they wiped 
them out just as they had destroyed private enter- 
prise in publishing, the movies, and the radio. Nothing 
could be communicated to the Russian people except 
that which the dictatorship approved. In brief, Stalin 
and Company seized all the lines in the communication 
switchboard which served a large area of the world. 
So complete is their control today that we have in- 
vented a name for it—the Iron Curtain, the thick 
screen surrounding Russia and its satellites and keep- 
ing out all but the merest trickles of knowledge of 
the outside world. 

In my judgment it is the Iron Curtains of the world 
with which we need to be chiefly concerned rather than 
with the atomic bomb and its related weapons of de- 
struction. Open up the world to free communication, 
and the people of the Americas and Europe and Asia 
will know how to deal with these weapons. Keep the 
world separated into antagonistic segments, and bitter- 
nesses and hatieds will continue and go to God knows 
what lengths. The most momentous fact of 1947, 
therefore, seems to me to be, not the atomic bomb, 
but the jammed avenues of communication. What we 
do about the problem of freeing them will determine 
the kind of world ahead of us. In other words, the 
state of the world in 1970—and at any point before or 
after—will depend upon the amount of freedom given 
to national and international communication. That is 
the first and essential factor; but there is a second, 
just a little less important, namely the quality of that 
which gets communicated. 

Of this second factor in a moment or two. First, 
consider freedom of communication. In Russia only 
those facts and ideas can be put into circulation which 
the Communist Party approves. This we Americans 
all deplore, but it is becoming apparent to many of us 
that we have only relative freedom of the press in the 
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United States—and a good deal less than some think 
we ought to have. For example, a Senate Committee 
early this year reported that 85 per cent of all news- 
print used in the United States is purchased by 200 
large dailies and that six newspaper chains operate 81, 
or 40 per cent, of these newspapers. It also reported 
that newspapers own or control 44 of the 53 largest 
radio stations of the country as well as more than 500 
other stations. The Commission on the Freedom of the 
Press, headed by Chancellor Hutchins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, laid comparable facts before the public 
last March, and since that time we have had a sample 
of the kind of censorship that the small number of 
people who command the channels of communication 
ean exercise. Last October Fred Allen, the radio 
comedian, let loose an attack upon radio executives, 
and among other things he wrote a parody entitled 
“The Radio Mikado” which began: 


If you want to know who we are, 
We’re the hucksters of radio... 
We’re vice-presidents and clerks, 
Confidentially, we’re all jerks, 


The events of subsequent months proved Allen 
right: they jerked him from the air when he continued 
his campaign this spring and refused to delete an 
uncomplimentary but mild reference to radio vice- 
presidents. The next day Bob Hope and Red 
Skelton followed Allen with other cracks at NBC 
vice-presidents, and they too were cut off the air. 
When other comedians announced their intention of 
following the three rebels, NBC capitulated and made 
Allen, Hope, and Skelton honorary vice-presidents of 
the network. But Allen retorted tartly that he 
“wouldn’t be found dead as an NBC vice-president,” 
recalling his earlier observation that “on ships they 
call them barnacles; in radio they attach themselves to 
desks, and are called vice-presidents.” 

The country laughed gaily at the episode, but only 
the wit and the immense popularity of the three 
comedians saved them from severe discipline and con- 
tinuing censorship. Men with less power on the ap- 
plause meters did not fare so well. Witness the fact 
that during the past year or so some two dozen so- 
ealled liberal commentators were dropped from the 
air, shifted to less favorable hours, or had their time 
cut. These included former Mayor La Guardia of New 
York, John W. Vandercook, Don Hollenbeck, and 
William L. Shirer. A few of the little-read weekly 


magazines commented upon these developments, but 
in general the public did not notice what was happen- 
ing for the reason that the changes came singly and 
over a space of fourteen or fifteen months. 

Clearly we have only relative freedom of communi- 
cation in the United States; and if we are not vigilant, 
we may have less and less. 


A few mighty men will’ 
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determine what any of us can read, see, and hear; and 
we shall approach the stagnation of communication 
that characterizes Russia and that made possible the 
regimes of Mussolini, Hitler, and Tojo. Personally I 
find myself in disagreement with the so-called liberals 
at least as often as I agree with them. For instance, I 
cannot go along with Mr. Wallace on his foreign-policy 
judgments; but since the health of democratic govern- 
ment and the future and the world depend upon free- 
dom of communication, I believe it urgently necessary 
that every enlightened citizen fight for the right of 
the critics of the status quo to express their views 
freely and safely. I hold with a very wise American, 
the late Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, that 
“With effervescing opinions, as with champagne, the 
quickest way to let them get flat is to let them get 
exposed to the air.” 

Some obviously do not agree with this dictum; and 
if they prevail, they will control communication and 
make all the rest of us their puppets. The battle 
between those who hold that point of view and those 
who stand for freedom of expression rages now and 
will continue to rage. Its outcome will in large mea- 
sure determine the state of the country and of the 
world in 1970. 

But let us assume that we maintain at least as much 
freedom of communication as we have now. What 
are we going to do with that freedom? This question 
brings us to the second consideration which I men- 
tioned a few minutes ago, that is, the quality of that 
which gets communicated. On this score we are also 
very vulnerable. Ever since the founding of the 
American nation, Europeans have been sneering at 
what the great German, Wilhelm Von Humboldt, 
called our “dead level of mediocrity” and what the 
Englishman, Matthew Arnold, described as our “raw- 
ness and hardness.” In the same vein the great 
French statesman, de Tocqueville, wrote that “I know 
of no country in which there is so little independence 
of mind and freedom of discussion as in America.” 
These criticisms were made a long time ago,-but others 
have come since, and a number of Americans have come 
to hold the same opinions. These Americans point out 
that Jefferson responded to foreign critics by observing 
that we were a young nation and that in time we would 
grow up and be equal, if not superior, to the best of 
Europe and even of ancient Greece. But they go on to 
remark that we have not lived up to Jefferson’s prom- 
ise and hope, that we have made long strides toward 
it but that we are still pretty crude and immature. 

The average American calls these native-born critics 
high-brows and waives them aside, but one needs only 
to listen to the soap operas and to read the newspapers 
and popular magazines to agree that they have some 
truth on their side. In any event, they must be 

















listened to, and so I quote one of them, Channing 
Pollock, the playwright, who a while back cried out in 
pain and fear: 


The time has come to stop, look, and listen. We have 
reached the end of blundering through. Few democ- 
racies have survived more than two hundred years, and 
this is not a propitious time for democracy. A militant 
democracy may survive; a democracy alert, simple, and 
Spartan—but not a democracy more interested in golf 
than in government, in lotteries than in learning, in Bill 
Powell than in the Bill of Rights, 


Channing Pollock wrote that in 1936, and our spiritual 
as well as military unpreparedness for the second 
world war suggests that he talked sense. Perhaps 
others have talked sense too. Consider the short 
stories, for example, of Ring Lardner whom no one 
would ever think of calling a high-brow. He made 
his reputation as a sports writer, and no American 
writer that I know of stayed closer to the earth than 
he. In an article in The New York Times three years 
ago the well-known novelist, James T. Farrell, sum- 
marized the core of Ring Lardner’s stories in these 
words: 


Lardner’s characters are the ‘‘rugged individualists’’ 
of the baseball diamond, the prize ring, Broadway, the 
golf links, the card table or the Pullman car: the ter- 
rible irony emerging from his stories is that here they 
are, these rugged individualists, doing what they claim 
they want to do—enjoying the fruits of money, fame, 
prestige, buying the comforts available to American 
wealth—here they are, alike as rubber stamps. Their 
main desire is to be a better rubber stamp than the 
next man. . 

There is a singular contradiction in nearly all these 
people. Living an intense social life, they are anti- 
social. They can never really establish human relation- 
ships with one another. Seemingly always together, they 
are alone, unable to reach across a world bounded by 
their own skins. They are continually talking to estab- 
lish a public image of themselves, as if they were filled 
with some ungratified yearning, some hole in their spirits 
which must forever be a vacuum. They are singularly 
repressed. They do not know how to be friends, they 
do not know how to love one another... . 

Here is the pathos of emptiness. And it is this pathos 
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which deepens the stories of Ring Lardner, which gives 
a melancholy overtone of humanity to his cold and ob- 
jective portraits of all these dullards, these child ego- 
maniacs, these trivial regular fellows. This is the essence 
of his writing.... 


Many other American writers have been saying 
these same kinds of things about life in the United 
States for a long while, including Sinclair Lewis, H. L. 
Mencken, Theodore Dreiser, Eugene O’Neill, Sherwood 
Anderson. During the war the critics of our national 
deficiencies naturally and properly remained silent, 
and they and their successors have not as yet got up 
their postwar steam. But they will. If we are wise, we 
will listen to them, and heed them. 

In giving them ear, we must also, of course, re- 
member our virtues—and we have many. To be 
specific, no nation in history has done more for the 
masses of men than has the United States. That is an 
achievement of which we can be eternally proud; but 
we have no reason for self-complacency; we cannot 
allow American life to be kept at the present level of 
mediocrity. We must constantly push the average up 
and up. This means that the quality of the ideas and 
emotions which we communicate must be continuously 
improved and that the extent of the improvement be- 
tween now and 1970 will determine our quality as a 
nation and the progress, if not the peace, of the world. 
As one writer has expressed it: “We have to defend 
the country against mediocrity, mediocrity of soul, 
mediocrity of ideas, mediocrity of action. We must 
fight it in ourselves.” 

This charge should be taken seriously by all Ameri- 
cans but especially by the graduates of our colleges and 
universities. “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” but your 
wings are supposed to be stronger and better trained 
than those of the ordinary citizen, and you must raise 
the average taste by having higher standards of taste 
yourselves. Jf in 1970 we are to be the nation that 
we should be, you must use your wings as the eagles of 
American life. In particular you must fly in the face 
of any individual or group attempting to hamper free- 
dom of communication or seeking to interfere with 
the steady betterment of the quality of communication. 
On your success will depend what can be said to those 
who sit in your seats to receive their degrees in 1970. 





THE CHALLENGE OF THE NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Tue bill to establish the National Science Founda- 

tion which was vetoed by Président Truman was open 

to other criticisms than the form of its organization. 

It marked the failure to recognize the important 

place of the humanities and the social sciences in the 





nation’s culture. The conclusion cannot be escaped 
that this failure represents also the failure of secon- 
dary and college education to impress those who have 
become responsible for the political destinies of the 
nation with an appreciation of the values of the social 
sciences and the humanities for American life. It is 
significant that the atomic scientists are concerned not 
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so much with the future of science as about the human 
values which will control the use to which contribu- 
tions of the sciences will be put. The discussions of 
the value of the humanities which began several years 
before the war may have been inspired by fear that 
science and technology might steal the educational 
show. They culminated, however, in the acceptance 
of the theory that a liberal education for intelligent 
understanding of life today must include the three 
major areas that make such understanding possible— 
the humanities, the social sciences, and the natural 
sciences. 

As has been already pointed out in ScHOOL AND 
Society, to set up a preferential tariff at government 
expense in favor of one of these areas would react 
unfavorably on the other and equally essential areas. 
The conflict between the so-called academic subjects 
and subjects that are immediately practical is not new 
in the history of American education. It marked the 
controversy between Francis Wayland, president of 
Brown University, and Henry Tappan, president of 
the University of Michigan, a hundred years ago. In 
the extensive literature, which has been published in 
the past ten years, there was some hope that an an- 
swer had been found to the competing claims of the 
three areas of learning by recognizing the place of 
each in a sound and balanced program of liberal edu- 
cation. That balance may be seriously affected by the 
apparent emphasis placed upon one alone in the re- 
fusal of Congress to include the humanities and the 
social sciences along with the natural sciences as de- 
serving government support. 

Even if the issue were approached from the point 
of view of national interest, the war years revealed 
how greatly specialists in areas other than the sciences 
were needed and how difficult it was to improvise such 
specialists. Colleges and universities have an obliga- 
tion, imposed upon them by the challenge of the gov- 
ernmental support of the sciences, to see to it that the 
gains of the last decade in favor of a balanced pro- 
gram of education are not lost.—I. L. K. 


THE NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE CONFERENCE ON 
STUDENT TEACHING 

Tuirty-six high-school teachers from eight differ- 
ent high schools, according to an announcement by 
Karl L. Adams, president, accepted an offer of $100 
, each from the Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege (DeKalb) to attend a conference on problem of 
student teaching, especially the devising of a more 
satisfactory system of evaluating the work of the stu- 
dent teachers. All the participants in the conference 
Were supervising teachers in the college off-campus 
student-teaching program. It was decided to experi- 
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ment during the coming year with a combination of 
rating and anecdotal record to secure a cumulative 
picture of the prospective teacher, first as a person, 
second as a classroom teacher, third as a member of the 
profession, and fourth as a member of the community. 
It is expected that after its use by both the students 
and the supervising teachers, the plan will be further 
refined. 

Other problems discussed at the conference were 
concerned with the organization of majors in each 
field and the relation between special subject-matter 
specialization and the program for adolescents. The 
organization of theory courses in learning and teach- 
ing was also discussed. It was considered that as a 
result of the conference the co-operating teachers 
understand each other and their job much better. 
The coming academic year will provide evidence as to 
whether this increased understanding and the enthu- 
siasm shown for co-operative planning can be trans- 
lated into a more effective program of student 
teaching. 


FOURTH INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, METHODIST BOARD OF EDU- 
CATION 


Tue fourth Institute of Higher Education, under 
the auspices of the Methodist Board of Education, 
was held, July 29 to August 1, at Searritt College 
(Nashville, Tenn.). The institute was attended by 
about 200 delegates, and 125 Methodist educational 
institutions were represented. Workshops were held 
each afternoon in the fields of public education, 
finance, and administration. The principal speakers 
were Edgar S. Brightman, Borden Parker Browne 
professor of philosophy, Boston University, who 
spoke on “A Theistic Philosophy for Education,” and 
John Dale Russell, director, division of higher edu- 
cation, U. S. Office of Education, who discussed the 
increasing emphasis on scientific study. Dr. Russell 
predicted large-scale adjustments of college curricula 
and staffing to meet the needs of science education. 
He also stated that colleges of the future will depend 
increasingly less on endowments and student fees and 
that tendencies indicated that government appropria- 
tions and philanthropic gifts will be substantially 
greater in the coming years. 


FINAL DAY SET FOR ELIGIBILITY FOR GI 
BENEFITS 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN has approved the Senate Joint 
Resolution 123, establishing July 25, 1947, as the final 
day which may be counted by service men and women 
as service during World War II in establishing eligi- 
bility for important war veterans’ benefits. For pur- 
poses of education and training, for loan guarantees 
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and readjustment allowances provided in the GI Bill, 
and for vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans 
under Public Law 16, the period considered war ser- 
vice thus becomes September 16, 1940, through July 
25, 1947, according to an announcement by the Vet- 
erans Administration. Education or training under 
the GI Bill must be started within four years of July 
25, 1947, or date of discharge, whichever is later, and 
the program ends in nine years as does Public Law 16 
training. 


EDUCATIONAL LEVELS AND INTERESTS 
OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM 
CORPORATION EMPLOYEES 

THE following results of a survey conducted among 
the 9,501 employees of the General Aniline and Film 
Corporation in its several divisions at Grasselli (N. 
J.), Rensselaer (N. Y.), Binghamton (N. Y.), and 
Johnson City (N. Y.), and among branches through- 
out the country indicated the educational levels and 
interests: 2,855 attended high school and 6,069 grad- 
uated; 2,627 attended college and 1,050 graduated. 
The number of languages spoken by the employees, 
in addition to English, totaled 26. The distribution 
was as follows: German, 825; French, 640; Slovak, 
620; Polish, 616; Russian 416; Italian, 398; Spanish, 
342; Lithuanian, 96; Hungarian, 70; Czech, 70; 
Latin, 66; Ukranian, 52; Swedish, 36; Hebrew, 30; 
Greek, 24; Norwegian, 24; Syrian, 18; Dutch, 14; 
and Gaelic, 10. Other languages listed more than 
once were: Finnish, Armenian, Japanese, Chinese, 
and Arabic. The comment on these results is: “Good 
nucleus for foreign-language classes and aid for our 
export trade?” Of far greater importance is the op- 
portunity for intercultural activities. 

The average radio listening time is 2.2 hours per 
day. New Yorkers listen least to their radios, with 
an average of 1.8 hours a day, while Ansco (Bing- 
hamton) employees top the list with 2.4 hours a day. 
Somehow 95 employees (1 per cent) find time to listen 
7 or more hours a day. 

Under “Sports—Hobbies—Other Diversions,” read- 
ing is the principal pastime of GAF employees; 8,956 
(94.1 per cent) say they like to read. Among the 
sports bowling ranks first (5,434 or 57.2 per cent), 
and fishing next (4,940 or 52 per cent), followed by 
hunting (36.6 per cent), tennis (26.1 per cent), and 
golf (22.6 per cent). Among the hobbies are playing 
musical instruments (22.2 per cent), painting and 
drawing (12.3 per cent), photography (11 per cent), 
and various crafts (10.6 per cent). 

Other findings, which will be published in the GAF 
employee magazine, The Rainbow (bimonthly publi- 
cation due about September), deal with age, health, 
length of service, domestic status, number of children, 
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war service, home ownership and value, money in the 
bank, reading habits, church attendance, movie-going, 
sleep, and music. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH 
THE second International Conference on Public 

Opinion Research will be held at Williams College 
(Williamstown, Mass.), September 2-5. Nearly 300 
delegates from all over the world are expected to at- 
tend. Prominent opinion analysts from key research 
organizations and government agencies and outstand- 
ing researchers from the colleges have been selected 
as discussion leaders for the program which will 
follow the keynote address by William Benton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

The conference will also mark the formation of a 
new national organization of opinion researchers and 
will devote its final session to plans for an interna- 
tional association. ; 

Strong emphasis will be placed in the round-table 
forums and panel discussions on international polling 
problems and techniques, and stress will be laid on 
such technical research problems as questionnaire 
construction, sampling, and interviewing. <A dinner 
forum on polling and politics is scheduled, with 
Stuart Chase as chairman, and George H. Gallup, 
Elmo Roper, Archibald Crossley, and Paul Lazars- 
feld as panel participants. 

Discussion leaders for the conference sessions in- 
clude: Rensis Likert, director, Survey Research Cen- 
ter, University of Michigan; Elmo C. Wilson, re- 
search director, Columbia Broadeasting System; Phil- 
lip Hauser, assistant to the Secretary of Commerce; 
Ralph Nafziger, professor of journalism, University 
of Minnesota; Hadley Cantril, professor of psychol- 
ogy, Princeton University; and Albert Blankenship, 
managing director, National Analysts, Ine. 

The executive committee in charge of the confer- 
ence include: Clyde W. Hart, National Opinion Re- 
search Center, chairman; Mr. Gallup, American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion; Samuel A. Stouffer, How- 
ard University; Mr. Wilson; Lloyd E. Borg, Minne- 
sota Poll; Julian L. Woodward a member of Mr. 
Roper’s staff; and Paul B. Sheatsley, secretary, Na- 
tional Opinion Research Center. 


ANNUAL COMPOSERS’ CONFERENCE AT 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

THE second Annual Composers’ Conference and 
Chamber Musie Center opened at Middlebury Col- 
lege on August 15. The purpose of the conference 
was to provide experienced criticism of scores and 
a program of discussion, instruction, and perform- 
ance, designed for those who compose professionally 
and for laymen who wish to acquire a better under- 
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standing of the subject. Under the direction of Alan 
Carter, founder and director of the Vermont State 
Symphony Orchestra, and a staff of prominent mu- 
- sicians, teachers, editors, publishers, composers, and 
critics the. program included talks on various sys- 
ie tems and approaches of contemporary composers; 
re clinics for group discussions of the scores of confer- 
0 ence members; individual interviews for criticism of 
t- scores; talks of a more general informative and 
h critical interest on publishing, contemporary idioms, 
and related topics; readings of acceptable works for 
d performance reactions and suggestions for changes 
ll and revisions; and readings of the best small forms 
E of chamber music, songs, piano, and organ works 
submitted by conference members. 


4) 


d THE NATIONAL TRAINING LABORATORY 
IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 

THE first session of the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development was held at Gould Acad- 
emy (Bethel, Maine), June 16-July 4. The labora- 
tory, organized and sponsored by the NEA and the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics, with the co- 
operation of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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Cornell University, Springfield (Mass.) College, and 
the universities of Maine, Michigan, and California, 
had as its purpose the provision of “skill training 
in techniques of group leadership, group thinking, 
and group action” for 75 top administrative and 
training personnel in government, industry, labor, 
education, social agencies, volunteer organizations, 
and community life. The laboratory was also planned 
to conduct basic research in human relations. 

The research program, made possible by a grant 
from the Office of Naval Research, was conducted by 
35 clinical and group psychologists. The members of 
the laboratory staff were: Kenneth D. Benne, asso- 
ciate professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Leland P. Bradford, head of the divi- 
sion of adult-education services, NEA; John R. P. 
French, Jr., of the department of psychology, and 
Ronald Lippitt, assistant professor of psychology, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Robert Pol- 
son, associate professor of rural sociology, Cornell 
University; Paul Sheats, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of California (Los Angeles); and 
Alvin Zander, assistant professor of psychology, 
Springfield College. 


e e 





Report on membership for week ending August 
25: sustaining, 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

Tue following changes in staff for 1947-48 have 
been announced by Grinnell (Iowa) College: Oliver 

H. Hauptmann, professor of Spanish, has been named 
chairman of the division to act during the leave of 
absence granted to Harold L. Clapp, who will serve 
for a year as head of the University of Delaware’s 
junior-year-in-Geneva project. Professor Haupt- 
mann has also been named chairman of the depart- 
ment of modern foreign languages, succeeding Pro- 
fessor Clapp in this capacity. Wright Thomas has 
been appointed acting chairman of the department of 
English and comparative literature to succeed Stuart 
Gerry Brown, whose appointment as professor of 
citizenship and American culture, Maxwell Graduate 
School of Citizenship, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, May 10. 
Charles Howell Foster, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Colorado, has been named profes- 
sor of English; associate professors, Herman Salinger 

(modern foreign languages), Max Edmond Fuller 

(speech and dramatic art), and Joseph D. Danforth 

(chemistry) ; assistant professors, Kwang-Won Kim 







(philosophy and religion), Donald Wilhelm (political 
science), and Alice Davis (art) ; and instructors, Sara 
Jane Hornung (voice), Rowland Edward Cross 
(mathematics), Toge S. K. Johansson (zoology), 
Ernest F. Andrews (journalism), Donald Ray Low 
and Raymond Everett Mizer (basic communications), 
May Elise Moraud (French), and Mary Catherine 
Comb and Margaret Carroll Dunning (Spanish). 
John P. Ryan, head of the department of speech and 
dramatic art, retires at the end of August after 44 
years of service. Bernard N. Schilling, associate pro- 
fessor of English, has resigned to join the staff of the 
University of Rochester (N. Y), and Herbert W. 
Reichert, assistant professor of German, to teach in 
the University of North Carolina. 


GrorGE B. MartTIN AND THE REVEREND RAYMOND 
A. Witney, Jr., have beén appointed to the staff of 
Willamette University (Salem, Ore.). Dr. Martin 
has been named head of the department of education; 
Dr. Withey, assistant professor of religion and coun- 
selor of religious life. 


THE following appointments have been announced 
at the University of Denver: Harold Hurst, assistant 
director of the Arkansas Public Expenditure Council 
since 1946, associate professor of public administra- 
tion; Matthew B. Evans, assistant professor of hu- 
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manities; and Leon Pierson Minear, formerly super- 
intendent of training, Pan American Airways, assist- 
ant professor of education and assistant director of 
the Denver Junior College of the university. 


FeLix JAMES ScuHRAG, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, University of Toledo, has been appointed head 
of the sociology department at Franklin (Ind.) Col- 
lege. 


DarreELu D. Larsen has been promoted from asso- 
ciate professor of English to professor of speech and 
dramatics, Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, 
Pa.), which has also announced the following ap- 
pointments: to a visiting professorship, Lynn E. Gar- 
wood (sociology); to an assistant professorship and 
head of the department of music, William H. Reese; 
to assistant professorships, Jacob Freedman (geol- 
ogy), Earl E. Lewis (philosophy), Robert P. Cross 
and Carl F. A. Sievert (chemistry), and Richard T. 
Jameson (Romance languages); to instructorships, 
Robert D. Pitcher (history), Horace F. Dantro, Jr., 
and John B. Butler (mathematics), and Kenji Okuda 
(economics). 


Ricuarp F. McKeon, professor of Greek and phi- 
losophy, University of Chicago, has been appointed a 
distinguished-service professor at the university, with 
which he has been associated for the past 13 years. 
He served as dean, division of humanities, from 1935 
until last January, when, as announced in ScHOOL 
AND Society, February 8, he resigned his administra- 
tive post to devote full time to his academic work. 
He is an adviser to the Department of State on 
UNESCO affairs and is at present in Paris on official 
business. 


GayLorp W. PENNEY, manager of the electro-physics 
division of the Westinghouse Research Laboratories 
and inventor of the precipitron, the electronic air 
cleaner, has been appointed George Westinghouse 
professor of engineering, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology (Pittsburgh 13), succeeding Douglas F. 
Miner who becomes director of student personnel and 
welfare at the institute. One of the responsibilities 
of the George Westinghouse professor is in connec- 
tion with an educational program under which ten 
scholarships for study in the College of Engineering 
and Science are awarded annually to exceptional high- 
school graduates by the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. 


RoLanp YounG, currently a member of the UN 
Atomic Energy Committee, has been appointed the 
first professor of government on the Edward Chester 
Congdon Foundation, Carleton College (Northfield, 
Minn.). The purpose of the Congdon Foundation, 
established this year by a gift from Mrs. Congdon of 
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Duluth, Minnesota, in memory of her husband, Ed- 
ward Chester Congdon, is to train students of the 
college in the principles and ideals of American 
government. 


Porter G. PERRIN, head of the department of Eng. 
lish, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), has been 
appointed to a professorship in the department of 
English, University of Washington (Seattle). 


Cart HaLLack CHATTERS, comptroller of the Port 
of New York Authority, has been appointed professor 
of municipal administration and finance, Northwestern 
University. He will assume his new duties in the 
department of political science, September 1. 


Rosert B. Lowry, former assistant general counsel, 
Office of Alien Property, Department of Justice, has 
assumed his new duties as professor of law, University 
of Cincinnati. 


ArTHUR LoRENzO Davis, senior professor of modern 
languages, Washington College (Chestertown, Md.), 
whose appointment as registrar of the college was 
reported in ScHoot AnD Society, July 13, 1946, has 
been named professor of German, Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women (Pittsburgh). 


THE following changes in staff were announced by 


Marietta (Ohio) College in July: Ellis L. Kirkpat-’ 


rick, professor of sociology, Mississippi State College, 
has been appointed professor of sociology; Sam Win- 
ters Ettelson, head of the department of drama and 
speech, Morehead (Ky.) State Teachers College, asso- 
ciate professor of speech, drama, and radio; and 
Gerard H. Wilk, instructor in German. Walter P. 
Bowman. whose appointment as assistant professor 
of English was reported in ScHooL AND SocIeTY, 
July 13, 1946, has resigned to accept an associate 
professorship of English literature, Flora Stone 
Mather College, Western Reserve University; and 
Stuart G. P. Small, whose appointment as instructor 
in classical languages, archaeology, and ancient his- 
tory was reported in these columns, January 26, 1946, 
has accepted a post as instructor in classics, Yale 
University. 

Davin G. Poston AND THE REVEREND Dove as G. 
EapigE have been appointed to the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands (Calif.). Dr. Poston, formerly 
associate professor of history, University of Utah, 
has been named associate professor of humanities and 
history; Mr. Eadie, former pastor of a church in 
Berwyn (Ill.), assistant professor of religion. 


THE following appointments were announced by 
Oberlin (Ohio) College, July 28: in the College of 
Arts and Sciences, Ransom R. Patrick, associate pro- 
fessor of fine arts to succeed Jessie B. Trefethen, re- 
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tired; Harriet V. Bartoo, instructor in botany to re- 
place Paul B. Sears, whose leave of absence was re- 
ported in ScHoon anp Society, May 3; and Irene 
Alma Moke, instructor in geography to replace Reuel 
G. Frost, whose leave of absence was also reported in 
these columns, May 3; and in the Conservatory of 
Music, Lloyd Linder, assistant professor of singing; 
Stefan Krayk, assistant professor of violin; Thomas 
Cramer, instructor in theory and trombone; and 
Arnold Blackburn, instructor in organ and church 
music. 


CHARLES W. Foruines, former member of the staff 
of Morris Harvey College (Charleston, W. Va.), has 
been appointed associate professor of music, West 
Virginia Wesleyan College (Buckhannon), to sueceed 
Marie D. Boette in September. Miss Boette resigned 
to assume the post of minister of music in the First 
Methodist Church, Huntington (W. Va.). 


Harry M. Mason, former member of the staff of 
Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.), has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of psychology, Whitman 
College (Walla Walla, Wash.), to sueceed M. Duane 
Bown, who has been named assistant professor of 
psychology, University of Hawaii. Dr. Mason will 
assume his new duties early in September. 


JAMES E. KirKPATRICK, head of the department of 
education, Morningside College (Sioux City, Iowa), 
will assume new duties in September as associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Tulsa (Okla.). 


Cuartes A. Fow er, JR., assistant professor of 
physics, University of California (Berkeley), has been 
appointed associate professor of physics on the 
Seeley W. Mudd Foundation and head of the depart- 
ment of physics, Pomona College (Claremont), to suc- 
ceed Robert. E. Holzer, who will be research professor 
at Los Angeles in the newly established Institute of 
Geophysics. Alan Andrew, teaching assistant and 
former research staff member of the rocket project, 
California Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of physics for the coming 
year. 


Amone changes in staff announced recently by 
Oberlin (Ohio) College are the following: Appoint- 
ments, Charles T. Murphy, associate professor of 
classies; Ralph Harold Turner, assistant professor of 
psychology; William Elmer Kennick, instructor in 
philosophy; William Arthur Turner, instructor in 
English; James T. Arnold, laboratory instructor in 
physics; Danielle Chavy, director of the French 
House, and Marta Anatilde Vinole-Cardozo, graduate 
assistant in the department of Romance languages, 
all effective in the fall. Promotions, to a professor- 
ship, Leo C. Holden (organ) ; to associate professor- 
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ships, George Waln (woodwind instruments), Arthur 
L. Williams (wind instruments and musie education), 
Helen Domonkos and Dan C. Kinsey (physical edu- 
cation), John W. Kurtz (German), Alfred C. Schles- 
inger (classics), and Chester L. Shaver, Ralph H. 
Singleton, and Warren Taylor (English); and to an 
assistant professorship, Norman Paul Sacks (Ro- 
mance languages). Wayne B. Denny, assistant pro- 
fessor of physics, and Roger M. Shaw, instructor in 
education, have been granted leaves of absence for 
1947-48. Marguerite Woodworth, dean of women, 
and Walter E. Naumann, of the department of Ro- 
mance languages, have resigned. 


Five appointments, effective in the fall, have been 
reported by Canterbury College (Danville, Ind.) : 
M. N. O’Bannon, associate professor of psychology 
and education; Margaret E. Potzger, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology; Chalmers S. Carson, assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish; Richard D. Evans, instructor in 
business; and Wynona Stuart, instructor in English. 


Harry F. Hereranpson, a fellow at Harvard Uni- 
versity under sponsorship of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of chemistry, Union College (Schenectady, N. 
Y.). Bernard A. Shapero will succeed Robert B. 
Sears as reference assistant in the library in Sep- 
tember. 


Recent Deaths 


TIFFANY JOHNS WILLIAMS, professor of obstetrics 
and gynecology, University of Virginia, succumbed 
to a heart attack, August 17, at the age of forty-nine 
years. 


Sister Mary Crteste Lecer of the Sisters of 
Merey, chairman of the division of social sciences, 
Saint Francis Xavier College for Women (Chicago), 
died, August 18, at the age of sixty-three years. She 
had been connected with the college since 1918 and 
had also served as dean of the faculty and professor 
of history and anthropology. 


JosepH MicHAEL UHLER, president, State Teachers 
College (Indiana, Pa.), died, August 18, at the age 
of sixty-six years. Dr. Uhler had served as a rural 
school teacher (1899-1902), Dauphin County (Pa.) ; 
teacher and principal (1907-09), Cresson (Pa.) High 
School; principal and superintendent of schools 
(1911-25), East Conemaugh (Pa.); teacher and head 
of educational department (1925-39), State Teachers 
College (Indiana, Pa.); director of student teaching 
and placement (1939-42); acting president (June- 
October, 1942) ; president (1942-47). 


Cuar.es A. Scuuttz, former clinical professor of 
pediatrics, Medical School, George Washington Uni- 
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versity (Washington, D. C.), died, August 18, at 
fifty-four years of age. Dr. Schultz had practiced 
medicine in Washington since 1929. 


THE REVEREND Pau Dwicut Moopy, former presi- 
dent, Middlebury (Vt.) College, died, August 18, at 
sixty-eight years of age. Dr. Moody, the son of the 
famous evangelist, had served as pastor (1912-17) at 
South Church (St. Johnsbury, Vt.) ; associate pastor 
(1919-21), Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church 
(New York City); president (1921-42), Middlebury 
College; and associate pastor (since 1942), First 
Presbyterian Church (New York City). 


Vincent G. Parisi, associate professor of modern 
languages, Carnegie Institute of Technology (Pitts- 
burgh 13), died, August 20, at the age of fifty- 
three.. Dr. Parisi had served as professor of modern 
languages (1923-28), Amherst (Mass.) College. 


Emma BraprorD STANTON, former registrar, Pem- 
broke College, Brown University, died, August 20, at 
seventy-four years of age. She had served at the 
college as registrar from 1897 until her retirement in 
1932. 


FREDERICK MALLING PEDERSEN, former associate 
professor of mathematics, City College (New York 
City), died as the result of a heart attack, August 
20, at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. Pedersen 
had served as tutor of mathematics (1899-02) at 
the college; instructor (1903-10) ; assistant professor 
(1910-21) ; associate professor (1921 until his retire- 
ment in 1932). 


CULLEN WARNER PARMELEE, professor emeritus of 
ceramic engineering, University of Illinois, died, Au- 
gust 20, at seventy-three years of age. Dr. Parmelee 
had served as instructor and professor of chemistry 
and organizer and director, department of ceramics 
(1901-16), Rutgers University, and professor of 
ceramic engineering (1916-42), head of department 
(1923-42), emeritus (1942-47), University of Illinois. 


JoHN W. Bass, dean of men, Catawba College 


_ Shorter Papers. 
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(Salesbury, N. C.), died, August 22, of a cerebral 
hemorrhage. 


Vircinia Stites BurNeErt, curator of special eol- 
lections, Rutgers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), 
died, August 22, at forty-four years of age. Miss 
Burnett had joined the university as an assistant 
librarian in 1932. 


THE REVEREND JAMES SALDANA, C.M., professor of 
physics, St. Johns University (Brooklyn, N. Y.), died, 
August 23, at the age of sixty-four years. Father 
Saldana had served as professor of physics for 27 
years at the university and formerly as chairman of 
the department of physics, St. John Preparatory 
School. 


Other Items 

Art the spring meeting of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools the follow- 
ing institutions were given accreditation: Central 
State College (Edmond, Okla.), East Central State 
College (Ada, Okla.), Eastern New Mexico College 
(Portales), Fairmont (W. Va.) State College, In- 
diana Central College (Indianapolis), Midland Col- 
lege (Fremont, Nebr.), Minot (N. D.) State Teachers 
College, Northern Baptist Theological Seminary (Chi- 
cago), St. Cloud (Minn.) State Teachers College, and 
Taylor University (Upland, Ind). The final date for 
filing preliminary applications for accreditation has 
been changed “from October 15 to October 1 of the 
year in which the application is to be acted upon.” 


J. W. CarRINGTON, director of placement, Illinois 
State Normal University (Normal), reports that in- 
experienced teachers with college degrees are securing 
positions in Illinois at the minimum salaries now 
recommended on a nation-wide basis. Data in the 
university’s -bureau of appointments reveal “that 
salary differences in positions for beginning elemen- 
tary and high-school teachers are disappearing. It 
is also clear that graduates of the university this year 
will have no difficulty in obtaining positions.” 


e e 





OVERBOARD ON APTITUDE TESTING 
During the past few years, a great deal has been 
done and said on the subject of aptitude testing. In 
schools and business establishments and in profes- 
sional testing bureaus, literally thousands of tests 
have been devised, administered, and interpreted in an 
attempt to select the best talents and to guide the sub- 
ject to his proper goal. It is only natural that there 
be some misinterpretations. 
Many educators and businessmen have plunged 
wholeheartedly into this project and seem to see in 





it the perfect answer to all guidance problems. 
Others stand on the sidelines and jeer—claiming to 
be able to tell more from a five-minute personal in- 
terview than from a whole battery of tests. Both are 
wrong. The very fact that the testing program was 
so eagerly seized upon proved the need of something 
more than first impressions and that elusive thing 
called personality. And the very fact that the 
search still goes on apace shows that the answer has 
not yet been found. 
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The report of an aptitude test which would show a 
correlation of 1.00 or even of .95 or .90 with later 
achievement would be immediately suspect. It should 
be. To believe in the possibility of such an instru- 
ment almost denies the existence of teaching and the 
worth of the teacher, the power of an alert and eager 
mind, and the influence of anything that goes on out- 
side the office or classroom. The thought is de- 
pressing. 

Fortunately, such exact results are completely un- 
necessary. The teacher at the beginning of a course 
wants to know, not the exact final standing of each 
member of the class, but which will be unusually 
good, which average, which almost certain failures, 
which students can be profited the most by extra 
help, and which can be counted on to help the lag- 
gards. The employer, faced by two or a hundred 
prospective filing clerks, asks not which among them 
will be the most perfect, but which will be a good 
filing clerk and at the same time add most to the 
morale and appearance of the office and be able later 
to take on added responsibility. Even the veteran 
or other seeker after guidance, though he may feel 
that he wants to be told‘exactly what to do, does not— 
or if he does, that fact in itself would show that he 
is fit for only a subordinate rather than an executive 
position. 

It may have been a mistake to try too hard to keep 
aptitude tests completely objective and standardized. 
This is meant to rule out all personal bias or. preju- 
dice, but in doing so it disregards many important, if 
somewhat intangible, factors. Would one as a teacher 
rather be rated according to the candid and considered 
opinion of an experienced observer, or by such an 
objective measure as the mechanical counting off of 
such items as the position of the window shades or 
the number of pupils called on during any particular 
20-minute period? 

Many further errors have been brought about by 
insistence on the extensive and exclusive use of statis- 
tical analysis. Statistics is a useful and interesting, 
even exciting, tool, but it cannot do everything. For 
one thing, it is based on numbers—and not just any 
numbers, but numbers related to each other according 
to some logical and easily understandable system. 
Any measure which is not readily expressed as such 
a number must either be thrown out immediately, or 
else transposed on a sort of synthetic scale more or 
less closely approximating the true values. 

The whole purpose of statistics is to argue from the 
particular to the general. From a study of many 
individual cases, the general trend, or the most prob- 
able result is determined. When this process is re- 
versed and an attempt is made to apply the general 
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rule to the individual case, trouble and a large margin 
of error are encountered. 

The theory of statistics is a complicated one, full 
of conditions and restrictions. Even the college 
major has learned only the barest fundamentals. In 
the two or three courses most graduate students get, 
it is impossible to acquire a real understanding of 
statistical theory; so a few rules and formulas are 
learned and a little practice in applying them given. 
Since large samples are the most dependable, a blind 
reliance is placed on quantity, without proper regard 
for all considerations of reasonableness and homo- 
geneity. The average height of every man, woman, 
and child in the United States, some 140,000,000, 
could have absolutely no meaning for anyone; but 
the average height of 50 or even 25 twelve-year-old 
boys would have a very real meaning and fairly wide 
applicability. Forgotten is the knowledge that the 
technique of the correlation coefficient is based on the 
assumption of two roughly “normal” distributions 
with a linear relationship. A correlation is quite easy 
to “run” and gives a nice definite-sounding numerical 
result, so that endless correlation coefficients are run 
and any incidental error multiplied in partial and 
multiple correlations and multiple predictions. 

All this is not to say that the use of statistics 
should be discontinued. But they should be used 
with more caution—with less attention paid to intri- 
cate techniques and more to reasonableness and 
thoughtful analysis. And less tangible measures that 
do not lend themselves to statistical analysis must 
be considered. 

It is possible to construct an aptitude test that will 
truly measure ability within practical limits. Some 
are in use now. But that is only half the problem. 
Why throw out, as foolish and impractical, all con- 
siderations of willingness, personality, appearance, 
and interests? Something is needed in addition to a 
good aptitude test. Sometimes this something is taken 
care of adequately by an interview, especially if the 
interviewer is well trained and experienced. Some- 
times the factors making for success or failure can be 
isolated and evaluated only after a try-out period. 
The aptitude test may be used to reduce the field to 
those who have the best chances for success from the 
viewpoint of aptitudes. That is about all. 

Miuton C. OLSON 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
MuncliE, IND. 


PRECOLLEGE EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

THE present demand for higher education and the 
prospect that this demand will increase sharply dur- 
ing the next few years serve to reemphasize the need 
of careful and intelligent guidance on all educational 
levels. In this paper special consideration is given to 
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the counseling of the high-school student who intends 
to enter an institution of higher learning. I will 
assert that such counseling can be of mutual benefit 
to the student, the high school, and the college. 
Further, I will express my belief that this counseling 
is most effective only when close co-operation exists 
between secondary schools and the colleges. 

The difficulties encountered by the college appli- 
cant are perhaps illustrated by an analogy. It now 
appears that finding a college vacancy in the next few 
years may be as difficult as was finding a job during 
the depression. In the depth of the depression a line 
of men waiting in front of an employment office was 
a common sight. Unemployed tramped the streets 
and “hitch-hiked” from city to city in their search 
for work. Nowadays, the college applicant employs 
similar methods. He waits in line at the door of the 
college admissions office. He borrows the family car 
and tours the country. He uses the “shot-gun” ap- 
proach which scatters applications over a wide area 
in the hope that at least one will be successful. Find- 
ing the college which might be best for him becomes 
a secondary concern. 

Now it is clear that the shot-gun method of gaining 
entrance to college is costly, in time and money, to 
the applicants, their high schools, and the colleges. 
The applicant will, perhaps, write many letters before 
he discovers ten or a dozen colleges which are not 
already filled and which will accept his application. 
He must then request that his high school send a 
recommendation and a transcript of his record to 
each of these colleges. Further, he must complete 
the forms provided by each college, he must make 
arrangements to take the entrance test battery which 
each college may provide (there is no national uni- 
formity), and he must be prepared to appear for a 
personal interview if a college so requests. Concur- 
rently, the problems of the college admissions office 
are compounded. A small college whose freshman 
class numbers 250 may have several thousand requests 
for catalogues and admission blanks. Courtesy de- 
mands a minimum of one reply and the resulting 
increase in correspondence is tremendous. 

Even if the shot-gun method of application is 
effective for a given student, then, its employment 
multiplies the paper work for all concerned, it penal- 
izes the student who should be concentrating on his 
high-school studies, and it diverts money which the 
high schools and colleges need for direct educational 
purposes. Moreover, it leaves the admissions officer 
too little time to fulfill his most important responsi- 
bility, that of giving wise, leisurely, and impartial 
educational counsel to all applicants. 

A clue to a method of securing admission to college 
which is more efficient from the over-all point of 
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view can be found, I think, by continuing the analogy 
between the college applicant and the job seeker of 
depression days. As judged from my own experience 
in placing graduates from Michigan State College 
before the war, the successful job applicant was the 
man who made a careful prejob analysis. He assessed 
his own abilities and experience and then matched his 
assessment against the special demands of a given job, 
He was able to answer, with the confidence born of 
knowledge, the questions of the personnel manager: 
Why did you pick this job? Why do you think you 
would be successful in it? If his analysis was even 
approximately correct, he probably got the job and 
was successful in it. 

I wish to argue that the college applicant and, 
consequently, the college would profit by a similar 
analysis. Suppose that the applicant entered upon 
a program of precollege guidance which would (1) 
assist him in assessing his abilities, educational in- 
terests, and needs; (2) offer facts concerning the 
varying standards and announced purposes of the 
nation’s colleges; (3) assist him in making a judg- 
ment concerning the class of college to which his ad- 
mission is probable; (4) provide him with honest and 
intelligent answers to the questions of the college 
admissions counselor: Why do you wish to come to 
this college? Why do you think that you would be 
successful in it? What evidence can you supply that 
the program of this college will interest you sufii- 
ciently to cause you to work up to capacity? The 
applicant would then, in effect, become an active 
partner of the admissions counselor. He would sub- 
mit applications to colleges which were thought to be 
best for him. On the other hand, the burden of col- 
lege admissions officers would be reduced because they 
would receive applications only from students whose 
qualifications made their admission somewhat prob- 
able. : 

From another but related point of view, increased 
precollege guidance would be beneficial. The appli- 
cant and his secondary-school counselor, whose con- 
cern is real, both realize that getting into college is 
only the first. step in securing a college education. 
Admission must be followed by the academic success 
which will allow the student to stay in college. In 
prewar days the college student who “failed out” at 
the end of the first or second year could usually find 
another college which would accept him. Now col- 
leges need to save space in advanced courses for the 
increased freshman classes which they have already 
accepted. The special demands of relatively small 
classes and of relatively complex, expensive, and 
searce laboratory equipment for advanced courses 
frequently make it more difficult to expand upper- 
class facilities than lower-class facilities; conse 
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quently, certain colleges have already adopted a no- 
transfer policy, while others will accept as transfers 
only juniors or seniors who have previously main- 
tained a “B” average. Once admitted, then, the stu- 
dent must succeed. He should, consequently, seek 
to identify the college in which his chances of success 
are maximum. Such an identification should certainly 
tend to reduce the attrition rate in the colleges. 
Further, it might assist the colleges in solving a 
problem which has become more insistent of late: 
How can large classes be taught effectively? 

Given a particular college and a particular course 
in that college, there will be variations in ability, 
interest, and amount of background knowledge among 
the students. The instructor who recognizes these 
differences may attempt to set the pace which will 
suit the average student in the section. If he is con- 
scientious, and if his teaching load will permit, he 
will then confer frequently with the nonaverage stu- 
dents in the hope that he may assist the more gifted 
students to work up to capacity and the less gifted 
students to sueceed in the course. This outside-of- 
classroom individual conference contributes toward 
the most learning for each student. Its practicability 
depends upon maintaining a reasonably low ratio 
between the number of students and the number of 
teachers. In the past year the number of college 
students has increased at a relatively higher rate 
than has the number of qualified teachers; it has not 
been possible to maintain the desired low ratio be- 
tween numbers of students and teachers in all insti- 
tutions. Consequently, teaching loads have increased. 
Experienced teachers have been assigned heavier 
counseling loads. Institutions have been forced to 
compromise the ideal of individualized education. 
Opportunity for individual conferences has dimin- 
ished. Honors plans have been abandoned. Per- 
haps, therefore, it would be profitable for both insti- 
tutions and students if each student would seek a 
college which is approximately at his own level, a 
college in which his own abilities would not differ 
too widely from the average ability in that college. 

I do not claim either that a student’s “ability” can 
be defined precisely, that the average ability of stu- 
dents in a given college can be determined more than 
approximately, or that students and colleges should 
submit to a system which would arbitrarily assign a 
student to a specified college. .I do assert that pro- 
spective students and the colleges should recognize that 
there are limitations on the amount of individual 
instruction which students ean expect to receive. Ac- 
cordingly, each college should ask; What class of 
students can profit most from the program which is 
offered here? The prospective student, on the other 
hand, needs to make an analysis of this sort: 
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“Here is a list of colleges which are acceptable to 
me socially, regionally, and financially. Each of them 
is a good college in the sense that it makes a worthy 
contribution to higher education. According to 
their purposes and the consequent abilities which they 
demand, however, they can be grouped approximately 
into classes X, Y, and Z. A college of class X as- 
sumes that a majority of its graduates will enter 
graduate and professional schools. The bachelor’s 
degree is not considered terminal; rather it is a step- 
ping-stone. Such a college emphasizes verbal learn- 
ing and theoretical considerations. Consequently, it 
demands that its students be high in abstract intelli- 
gence, that they be rapid, comprehending, and re- 
tentive readers, that they have a good background of 
subject-matter knowledge, and that they possess a 
high order of interest in academic learning. 

“A college of class Y, on the other hand, realizes 
that the formal education of many of its students 
will terminate in four years. While the college in- 
tends to give its students a certain minimum theoreti- 
cal and verbal background, it intends also to give 
them training which they can apply, immediately 
upon graduation, to some occupation or profession. 
Such a college may, then, demand less abstract intel- 
ligence and interest in verbal learning, but more non- 
verbal skills and more interest in extracurricular 
affairs as learning devices, than does a class X college. 

“Finally, a college of class Z may intend its two- 
or four-year program to be terminal, in the formal 
and vocational sense, for all its students. Equal 
emphasis is to be given to the development of avoca- 
tional interests, vocational skills, and general educa- 
tion. Consequently, a college of this class expects 
that its students will possess and wish to develop a 
combination of scholastic ability, mechanical ability, 
and artistic ability. Which class of college will benefit 
me most?” 

The reader will recognize that the foregoing classi- 
fication of colleges is not definitive and that it rep- 
resents an oversimplification of the guidance problem. 
Nevertheless, experience at the Allegheny College 
Educational Guidance Clinie indicates that such a 
classification, if carefully expounded, is understand- 
able and helpful to the prospective college student 
and his parents. The Allegheny Clinic, now restricted 
to high-school juniors, was founded in 1939. What- 
ever success it has achieved is due to the co-operative 
efforts of those Allegheny faculty members who have 
participated, high-school principals and counselors, 
officials from other colleges who have contributed 
information, personnel managers from business and 
industry, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, the Cooperative Test Service, and 
those faculty members of other institutions which are 
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each year appointed to the staff. The procedure of 
the clinic is as follows. 

The clinic staff attempts to assemble all available 
information concerning the student through the use 
of (1) preclinic questionnaires and inventories which 
are completed by the student, his parents, and high- 
school principal; (2) a three-day series of tests of 
general scholastic aptitude, the “tool” areas of read- 
ing and writing, achievement in certain important 
areas of knowledge, general physical condition, and 
physiological conditions affecting reading ability; (3) 
inventories of vocational and professional interests 
and of personality adjustment; (4) informal inter- 
views conducted throughout the week by the student’s 
adviser. The staff meets at the end of the testing 
period to attempt a composite judgment concerning 
the type of educational program and institution which 
might be of most profit to each student. Suggestions 
are offered for repairing the student’s educational 
weaknesses and capitalizing on his strengths. 

Parents are invited to attend a series of lectures 
and discussion groups on the nature of tests, the 
validity of tests, and guidance procedures. They 
join the student and his counselor for one or more 
interviews during which clinic findings and sugges- 
tions are discussed. Each student receives a per- 
sonal written summary, a booklet which reviews the 
philosophy and techniques of the clinic, and a chart 
which enables him to compare his test scores with 
those of other students. 

Because of the intervention of World War II not 
all the students of any one year’s clinic have had an 
opportunity to follow their college plans without in- 
terruption. Consequently, not until this year has a 
follow-up validation study been inaugurated. For the 
present, then, the procedures of the clinic seek their 
justification in the fact that each test in the battery 
has an independent validity. Furthermore, the pres- 
ent procedures are the result of an eight-year evolu- 
tionary process in which skilled counselors represent- 
ing various geographical regions and types of 
institutions have played an important part. 

In summary, increased emphasis on precollege gui- 
dance is a necessity of the times. It can be provided 
through the co-operation of students, parents, high 
schools, and colleges. 
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DEAN, ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


INTERPRETING AMERICAN EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND 
“THE Americans educate’ for life,” English educa- 
tors often say in their meetings. There could be no 
higher praise. 
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The exchange teachers in England and the United 
States have started exchange letters between hundreds 
of children in both countries. English children notice 
that American children like their teachers and their 
schools and that they are really interested in the 
subjects they are studying. 

Why do American children like school? It is inter. 
woven with all their personal and community inter. 
ests. Their parents and all the people they know are 
interested in their progress. The school is part of 
the community and the community is part of the 
school. It is not mere accident that there is an edu- 
cation magazine in the United States called Scuoon 
AND Society. The schools belong to the people, and 
the people know it. The people mean it when they 
say, “The best is none too good for our children.” 

The English are serious in wanting to build good 
education for the many who do not qualify by exami- 
nation or wealth for the old traditional secondary 
schools. Some think that large “multilateral” or 
“comprehensive” schools similar to our American 
schools are the next step. A multilateral school is 
one for boys and girls with technical, commercial, 
and regular courses. Those who are afraid of such 
schools raise two objections. To understand these 
objections helps us to see our American schools in 
perspective. 

One objection is that in a large school the head- 
master could not know all the pupils as a father 
knows his children so that the personal touch would 
be lost. A little child would be lost in a big school. 
What the English do not understand and the Ameri- 
cans can be proud of is the personal attention that 
the American children receive from teachers and ad- 
visers. The records that we keep are evidence of 
highly developed expert personal attention and gui- 
dance. 

The other objection is that there would be a lower- 
ing of scholastic standards. An intercountry com- 
mittee to analyze, define, and evaluate scholastic 
standards could bring enlightenment to all our edu- 
eators. 

The question is sometimes put in this way: Would 
a bright boy have as much opportunity in a large 
American school as he has in a traditional grammar 
school in England? The answer is not easy. 

We Americans may have given more attention to 
the lower three fourths of our students to the neglect 
of the tiptop students. But does providing for all 
the children mean a leveling down of standards? 
Surely we would not do less than we have done for 
the majority of our citizens. Providing for them has 
meant keeping up a general level of intelligence, and 
it need not necessarily mean doing less for the upper 
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quarter. Our problem may be to do more for our 
best students. 

But who are our best students and by what scales 
do we weigh our standards? In an education meeting 
in England a man who is afraid of big schools rises 
and says, “I know two boys who came back to our 
schools after being in an American (or a Canadian) 
school. They were two years behind.” He means 
that they were not prepared to pass the examinations 
in England. To evaluate this criticism it would be 
necessary to evaluate the examinations. An inter- 
country committee on the technique of examinations 
might serve education in both countries. 

We Americans do not weigh our education so much 
in written examinations as in the application of school 
lessons to life itself. 

“The Hight-Year Study” made in the United States 
interests people in England who are working for the 
development of a new education. It seems to be 
exactly what they want now. It straightens out the 
confusing question, “Do students study for examina- 
tions or for life,” by setting the problem on the firm 
basis: The best way to meet university standards is 
to know about life. The method of analysis is as good 


Reborts... 
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for England as for America; Let us face the facts 
about our present education and see clearly where 
it is inadequate. What are the major principles to 
guide the efforts at reconstruction? What are the 
purposes of education, the aims, the objectives? 

In perspective from England the Stanford Lan- 
guage Arts Investigation also stands out as a most 
significant contribution to education. Teachers and 
pupils tell in the published reports the methods they 
used in school to learn to live in school and out of 
school. 

In education meetings in England the boys and 
girls are not quoted as authorities as often as they 
are in corresponding meetings in the United States. 
In both countries we need to remember that the 
schools are not for any mechanical setups but for 
those who attend them. 

The whole thing is basically as simple as this: 
What do the children need to learn in order to live 
the best lives possible and how can they learn the 
most about life in the least time? 

HELEN RanD MILLER 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE TEACHER 
IN ENGLAND 





SCHOLASTIC ACHIEVEMENT OF GED STU- 
DENTS AT THE VANPORT EXTEN- 
SION CENTER 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL educators have, in general, real- 
wed that few of the high-school students who had 
their education interrupted by the war would desire to 
return to high school after their discharge from the 
armed services. The economic assimilation of twelve 
million rapidly demobilized veterans would have been 
much more difficult without the GI Bill of Rights 
which enables the veteran to receive vocational or pro- 
fessional training and, thus, produces a gradual flow 
of trained workers to the labor market rather than a 
sudden wave of unskilled laborers. The impact of the 
war and its sudden ending has increased tremendously 
the need for educational readjustment of veterans who 
need high-school credits or diplomas as prerequisites 
for entering various occupations or for admission to 
college. A partial solution to this problem has been 
the creation and extensive use of the General Educa- 
tional Development test, the successful completion of 
Which enables the veterans from 42 states to receive 
high-school diplomas or high-school equivalency cer- 
tifieates which will admit them to college on the same 
basis as regular high-school graduates. Prior to 1944, 
the American Council on Education prepared the 
General Educational Development test battery. These 


tests were standardized by administration to 35,432 
seniors from 814 public high schools throughout the 
nation. The GED battery measures achievements in 
the following fields: 


1. Correctness and effectiveness of expression. 

2. Interpretation of reading material in social studies. 

3. Interpretation of reading material in natural sci- 
ences. 

4, Interpretation of reading material in literature. 

5. General mathematical ability. 


Although the definition of a passing score varies 
slightly from state to state, the typical requirement is 
a mean standard score of 45 on the five tests with a 
minimum score of 35 on any individual test. A recent 
publication of the U. S. Office of Education! reveals 
that 42 states have some provision by which a veteran 
may procure a high-school diploma or certificate of 
equivalency on the basis of successful completion of 
the GED test. Twenty-eight of these states provide 
that the use of the GED test shall be optional with the 
local high school in the granting of diplomas. Exactly 
half of the states authorize the state superintendent of 
public instruction to grant a certificate of high-school 


1‘* High School Credit and Diplomas through Examina- 
tions and Out-of-School Experiences’’ Bulletin 1946, No. 
7, Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
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equivalency upon successful completion of the GED 
tests. In only the following named six states is it 
impossible for the veteran to receive a high-school 
diploma without additional high-school work: Cali- 
fornia, Maine, Michigan, Montana, Wisconsin, Wy- 
oming. In all of these states, except Maine, results of 
the GED test may be used in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for high-school graduation. Maine is the 
only state that does not recognize or use these tests in 
any way. 

In a study of the scholastic achievements of veterans 
who attended the Vanport Extension Center of the 
Oregon State System of Higher Education during the 
winter quarter, 1947, after successful completion of 
the GED test, it was found that these students made 
slightly higher grades than students who were high- 
school graduates. Fifteen hundred students were in- 
cluded in this study. Of this group 92 per cent were 
veterans and 95 per cent male. Ninety-six, or 6.4 per 
cent, of these students were nonhigh-school graduates 
who had been admitted to college on the basis of suc- 
cessful completion of the GED test. The remaining 
1,404, or 93.6 per cent, were graduates of accredited 
high schools. 

GED students were from 14 different states. High- 
school attendance from this group varied from 1 to 9 
semesters with a median high-school attendance of 5.8 
semesters, the typical GED student having withdrawn 
from school shortly before the completion of his junior 
year. Three hundred, or 20 per cent, of the 1,500 who 
enrolled in the winter quarter withdrew before the end 
of the term. Seventy-one of the remaining 1,200 were 
GED students, and the balance of 1,129 were high- 
school graduates. The grade-point averages of these 
1,200 students who completed the term were studied 
and compared in this survey. 

Table I below indicates the average grade received 
by each of these groups. The grade point average is 
computed on the following basis: A=4 points, B=3 
2 points, D=1 point, F=0 points. 

TABLE I 


MEAN GRADE-POINT AVERAGE OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES AND GED STUDENTS 


points, C= 











7 oD 
—* Mean om Standard 
> 7” 
Group G.P.A.(SD-Mean) bg | 
High-School Graduates 1129 2.39 -780 118 
BEDS ta torseren 6 c's i6 oe 71 2.42 -746 





Table I indicates that GED students received .03 
higher grade-point average than the high-school gradu- 
ates. This slight difference has no statistical signifi- 
cance since the standard error of the difference of the 
means is only .118 and the critical ratio .254, #.e., the 
chances are only 60 out of 100 that the apparent differ- 
ence is a true difference. 
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Table II below indicates the results of a study of 
students on the honor roll and probation list. A 
grade-point average of 1.75 places a student on the 
probation list and a 3.5 average is required for the 


honor roll. 
TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF GED AND HIGH-SCHOOL niin ON 
HonorR ROLL AND PROBATION LIS 




















Probation Honor roll 
Number Percent Number Per cent 
High-School Graduates 159 11.3 76 5.4 
RSMO cradle vy cree tile os axstave 12 12.5 3 4.2 





Again, none of the differences found in Table II is 
statistically significant; however, it is interesting to 
note that of the total of eleven students who received 
perfect, or 4.00, grades, two, or 18.2 per cent, were 
GED students. 

Table III indicates the rate of withdrawals. by GED 
students and high-school graduates. The greatest in- 
cidence of withdrawals was shortly after the comple- 
tion of the mid-term examinations. Approximately 
95 per cent of these withdrawals were voluntary and 
only about 5 per cent were made at the request of the 
college because of scholastic difficulty, irregular at- 
tendance, or disciplinary reasons. All withdrawing 
students were interviewed by a counselor and a written 
statement of withdrawal, including the reason there- 
fore, was required of all students. In nearly all in- 
stances, it was found that the alleged reason for with- 
drawal was some personal problem such as sickness in 
the family, finances, occupational opportunities, ete. 
Although no specifie data were obtained, it was ob- 
served that the great majority of the withdrawing 
students were doing borderline or inferior scholastic 


work. 
TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF WITHDRAWALS BY GED STUDENTS AND 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 








Original With- 





Enroll- Per cent 
ment drawals 
Total Student Body ..... 1,500 300 20.0 
High-School Graduates .. 1,404 275 19.6 
GED Students ....066%5- 96 25 26.1 





It will be observed that the percentage of with- 
drawals among GED students was slightly higher than 
the rate of withdrawals for high-school graduates. In 
nearly all instances these GED students were inferior 
scholastically. The author interviewed all of these 
students, and it was his impression that many of them 
manifested inferiority feelings. Many stated that they 
realized that they were under a serious handicap be 
eause of their limited high-school attendance. It was 
apparent that some were attempting to rationalize their 
lack of application on the basis of not having gradt- 
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ated from high school. It was found that the median 
high-school attendance of these 25 GED students who 
failed to complete the term was 4.3 semesters or 1.5 
semesters less than the high-school attendance of GED 
students who successfully completed the quarter. 

While there is no statistical significance in the slight 
superiority of the grades received by nonhigh-school 
graduates, there is considerable educational signifi- 
cance, for the results are directly opposed to that 
which one would logically anticipate. There are sev- 
eral possible explanations for this apparent paradox. 
First, advisers explained to all GED students that 
they would be under some handicap and that they 
would have to work especially hard to do satisfactory 
college work. Second, a larger proportion of the in- 
ferior GED students withdrew before the end of the 
term, leaving only the better students in this group to 
figure in the final grade-point averages. 

It was found that the probationary students had 1.6 
less semesters of high school attendance than those 
GED students who completed the term with satis- 
factory grades. It would appear on the basis of this 
study that high-school graduation is not essential to 
successful scholastic achievement in college; that a 
properly motivated student of average aptitude can, 
after three years of high school, complete successfully 
in college with high school graduates; but that similar 
students with two years or less of high-school at- 
tendance will be seriously handicapped and will have 
difficulty in doing successful college work. 

Pui H. Putnam 
VaNPorT EXTENSION CENTER, 
OREGON STATE SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


A NEW LIGHT ON CHILDREN’S 
VOCABULARIES! 

REcENT research into children’s vocabularies, under- 
taken in the psychology department at Northwestern 
University, reveals not only that children’s knowledge 
and use of words is much greater than had previously 
been supposed, but that elementary school textbooks, 
or “readers,” are lagging far behind in building chil- 
dren’s stores of words. 

Robert H. Seashore, chairman of the department of 
psychology and supervisor of the research, recently 
reported that the average reader used in the class- 
rooms of America’s grade schools introduces only 500 
hew words a year, while the average child himself 
builds his vocabulary at the rate of approximately 
5,000 new basie and derivative words annually. Dr. 
Seashore continued : 


Children’s vocabularies have been developed in spite 
of, rather than through the aid of, textbooks with their 


1A report sent to ScHOOL AND SocreTy by the North- 
‘western University News Service. 
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extremely limited vocabularies. Editors don’t take cog- 
nizance of the fact that children read newspapers and 
magazines, as well as many other books, which are not 
based on restricted vocabularies. 


Vocabulary estimates of both children and adults 
will have to be revised sharply upward in the light of 
recent tests, Dr. Seashore said. “In the past, we 
have been blinded by an accumulated folklore regard- 
ing rates of growth and total sizes of vocabularies. 
There is an urgent need to replace this information 
with more valid facts.” 

Previous estimates of the sizes of individual vocabu- 
laries have suffered primarily from the fault of not 
giving people a chance to show all of the words that 
they know. Nothing short of an adequate sampling 
of an unabridged dictionary will serve as a valid 
measurement of total vocabulary sizes, even those of 
small children. Through neglect of this principle, the 
number of words known by persons at all age levels 
and from all socio-economic groups has been grossly 
underestimated. For example, it has been found that 
some words known even by first-grade pupils are not 
included in abridged dictionaries. 

The average child in the first grade knows approxi- 
mately 16,000 basic words, plus derivative terms. As 
an example of a derivative term, “loyalize,” with 
“loyal” on the basic word, was cited. In the Funk 
and Wagnalls unabridged dictionary there are 167,000 
basie words and 204,000 derivative terms. 

For purposes of his tests for vocabulary size, Dr. 
Seashore defined “knowing” a word as the ability to 
define a term in one’s own words, giving the gist of 
any accepted meaning, or illustrating a proper use 
of a word in a sentence so as to demonstrate a useful 
knowledge of its meaning. 

Among sources of misinformation upon which mis- 
conceptions of children’s vocabulary sizes have been 
based, Dr. Seashore cited the finding that a testing 
on a mere collection of words used by a child during 
a limited time in home or school is inconclusive. A 
true estimate of a child’s vocabulary can only be 
derived by allowing him the opportunity to exhibit 
knowledge of other surroundings and experiences, 
such as going to the park or beach, visiting an amuse- 
ment center, or taking a trip into the country by ear. 


Measurement of children’s vocabularies cannot be ac- 
curate unless it gives youngsters a chance to show all 
they have learned about words from their experiences, 
Use of the unabridged dictionary is an important aid in 
this over-all testing. 


In addition, he pointed to other principal sources 
of misinformation which should be cleared up in 
order to get a reasonably accurate estimate of indi- 
vidual vocabularies. The first such source is in an 
early study by an English lay writer, D’orsay, who 
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listened to the conversation of a group of fruit pick- 
ers in the yard next to his. At the end of the listen- 
ing period, he made a guess that the vocabularies of 
these rural men did not exceed 500 words each. Un- 
fortunately, that figure started a tradition that 
vocabularies of adults range from about 500 to several 
thousands words only. 

A second source of misinformation is based upon 
careful measurements which are accurate enough in 
themselves, but which have been grossly misinter- 
preted. Thus, various scholars actually counted the 
total number of different words used by great writers 
in all of their published works and found the totals 
to be: Milton, 11,000; Shakespeare, 16,000; and Vie- 
tor Hugo, 20,000. 

The fallacious reasoning which followed was that, 
if Shakespeare, acknowledged master of the English 
language, used only 16,000 words, then the rest of 
us all must have smaller vocabularies! Actually, we 
have no estimate of how many words Shakespeare 
considered in writing his works. 

A new vocabulary test devised and employed by 
Florence Landsman Mandell, Reuben Segel, and 
Frances Smith, a group of graduate students in psy- 
chology who worked under Dr. Seashore’s supervision, 
employs the pictorial principle. The test was given 
to children in familiar classroom surroundings and 
under the best possible psychological conditions, 4.e., 
the children were at ease and unselfconscious, and 
steps were taken to prevent them from becoming 
fatigued during the testing. 

Subjects in the test were 117 children, ranging in 
age from four to ten, and in grade from the prekin- 
dergarten through the sixth. They were selected ac- 


Research... 
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cording to age, socioeconomic status, achievement 
ratings, and sex to give a representative sampling of 
urban population. 

Children were shown sets of pictures and, at the 
same time, given a word orally. Then they were asked 
to select a picture in a given group which, to them, 
represented the word. For example, a picture of a 
man with his dog was the correct selection from one 
group to illustrate the pupils’ knowledge of the word 
“loyal.” There were 89 items in the test, some of 
which were far less simple than “loyal” : encompassed, 
lockable, pearled, meander, evident, pique, pillage, 
and pshaw. 

Mrs. Mandell and her collaborators compiled a table 
of estimated vocabulary sizes, based on results of the 
test: age 4—5,600 basic words; age 5—9,600; age 
6—14,700; age 7—21,200; age 8—26,300; age 9— 
29,300; and age 10—34,300. In addition, children 
know an increasing proportion of derivative words 
which often have quite different meanings from the 
basic terms from which they stem. 

As for adult vocabularies, Seashore-directed tests 
indicate that the average collection of words of stu- 
dents in three universities recently surveyed was 
61,000 basic words plus 96,000 derivative terms, or 
a total of 157,000. This indicates, Dr. Seashore said, 
that people not only keep on increasing their vocabu- 
laries beyond public-school days, but also that one 
of the bases for selection of college students is that 
of vocabulary development. 

Vocabulary also has been found to be one of the 
human abilities that best reflect an individual’s intel- 
lectual progress after school years and, in fact, shows 
very little deterioration, even in the 60’s and 70’s. 





BACKGROUND FACTORS FOR NEGROES 
LISTED AS LEADERS IN EDUCATION} 

In 1932 the Science Press published its first edition 
of “Leaders in Education: A Biographical Diction- 
ary.” Designed to complement an earlier directory 
for “American Men of Science,” this volume presented 
biographical sketches of over 11,000 personages in 
North America, who were adjudged to “have done the 
most to advance education, whether by teaching, ad- 
ministration, or research.” Because of the favorable 
reception of the initial edition, a later revision was 
issued in 1941. The second edition listed approxi- 
mately 17,500 persons as leaders in education, of 
whom 146 were Negroes. 


1 Especial appreciation is due to Misses Allean Hollo- 
way and Helen Jackson, former students at Southern Uni- 
versity, who did much of the work in assembling and 
tabulating data. . 


The purpose of the present investigation is to ana- 
lyze the individual sketches of those Negroes listed as 
leaders in education, according to the following seven 
factors: (1) birthplace; (2) present locale; (3) age; 
(4) educational background; (5) work experience; 
(6) areas of special interests; and (7) membership in 
organizations. 

The scope and authenticity of the data revealed in 
this study are necessarily delimited by the nature of 
the information available in the dictionary, inasmuch 
as the investigator confined his activity to a redaction 
of the biographical sketches. Even here, difficulty was 
encountered, since racial designation was not given. 
Consequently, the writer was compelled to rely upon 
his own personal knowledge and judgment in ferret- 
ing out those persons who could be classed as members 
of the Negro race. By and large, however, it is felt 
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that there are few, if any, omissions. Although in- 
numerable instances also arose where the writer was 
aware of the fact that the information recorded for 
an individual was out of date, it was decided, for 
consistency, to enumerate facts exactly as they ap- 
peared in the 1941 edition. 

In order to facilitate classification of the data, the 
six regional divisions proposed by Howard W. Odum? 
were utilized. These six regions are: (1) Southeast, 
comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana; 
(2) Southwest: Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona; (3) Nertheast: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia, and the District of Colum- 
bia; (4) Middle States: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Missouri; (5) 
Northwest: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Utah; and (6) Far West: Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon, and California. 

As mentioned above, one hundred and forty-six, or 
83 per cent, of the approximately 17,500 persons 
listed in the 1941 edition of “Leaders in Education” 
are Negroes. Representation here is considerably 
lower than one would expect, in light of the fact that 
the Negro composes around 10 per cent of the total 
population of the United States. This might very 
well pose the problem of adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for the Negro. Of this number, 134 are men 
and 12 are women. The Southeast region has pro- 
duced the greatest number—81,'or 55.3 per cent—of 
these individuals. Next in order are the Northeast 
region with 36, or 24.6 per cent; the Southwest region 
with 12, or 8.4 per cent; and the Northwest region 
with 1, or 0.7 per cent. The Far West region is not 
represented at all as a birthplace for Negro leaders 
in education. Six, or 4.1 per cent of the individuals, 
were born in foreign countries—four in the British 
West Indies and one each in Canada and the Virgin 
Islands. 


Closer scrutiny of ‘the data reveals that 51.4 per 
cent, or slightly over half of the Negro educational 
leaders, were born in the six Southéastern States of 
North Carolina (11.0 per cent), Virginia (10.3 per 
cent), South Carolina (8.9 per cent), Georgia (8.2 
per cent), Kentucky (6.8 per cent), and Tennessee 


(6.2 Per cent). It is equally noteworthy that the 
combined Northeast and Middle States regions, which 
Include those states usually thought of as the ex- 


*“‘Southern Regions of the United States,’’ Chapel 
ill, University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 664. 
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emplars of superior educational environment, total 
only 19.2 per cent of the natal places for those 
Negroes listed as leaders in education. Consistent 
with the general trend, 9 or 75 per cent of the women 
were born in the Southeast region. 

The present address of Negro leaders in education, 
as shown by Table I, does not disclose a wholesale 
migration from their native states on the part of 
Negro educational leaders. While the precise migra- 
tory movement was not checked for each individual, 
it was still felt that a comparison of total figures 
was significant—since this would represent a final 
stratification along population lines, after all inter- 
changes of residence had been considered. As a re- 
sult, it appears as if the greatest population shift in 
this group is from the Southeast to the Northeast, as 
the Southeast region shows a decline of 13.9 per cent, 
from 70.6 per cent to 56.7 per cent, while the North- 
east region displays a gain of 12.5 per cent, from 13.0 
per cent to 25.5 per cent. The Southwest region also 
reveals a slight gain of 4.8 per cent, as the present 
locale of Negro leaders in education. Of course, the 
foreign-born Negroes are absorbed in the population 
shifts among the various American regional areas. 

Any attempt to assign the cause for change of ad- 
dress entirely to geographical locality was discounted 
when population shifts, within the various states, were 
examined. For example, in the Southeast region, 
where there was a total population loss of 13.9 per 
cent in that area, we find that the states of Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, and Tennessee either 
maintained or else increased the number of Negro 
leaders living within their boundaries; while, on the 
other hand, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia experienced a 
decrease in the number of Negro leaders in education 
residing in their respective commonwealths. Simi- 
larly, for the Northeast region, the states of Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania showed a de- 
cline, while Delaware, District of Columbia, New 
York, and West Virginia were gaining, as a place 
of abode for the Negro leaders. 

The ages of those Negroes listed as leaders in edu- 
cation range between 26 and 80. The median age for 
the group, according to table II, is 47.6 years. It is 
further evident from figures in Table II that the 
typical Negro, listed in the volume, does not usually 
gain leadership stature in the field of education be- 
fore the age of 35; moreover, it would appear that 
the sphere of educational leadership wanes, sometime 
after the age of 60 has been reached. 

Approximately one third of the Negro educational 
leaders has earned the doctor of philosophy degree, 
according to the data in Table III. Only one woman, 
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TABLE I 


PRESENT ADDRESS FOR NEGROES LISTED AS LEADERS IN EDU- 
CATION BY REGIONS AND ACCORDING TO 
STATE AND SEX 




















Sex 
Total 
Revion Male Female 
Per 5, Per Per 
No cent No. cent No. cent 
Southeast 
A, AIBHDAMA .... 28006 11 7.5 1 0.7 12 8.2 
2. ATKANBAS 22. 08s00 2 1.4 0 0.0 2 1.4 
he tS | re 5 3.4 2 1.4 i § 4.8 
el 6) re 9 6.2 3 2.0 12 8.2 
5. Kentucky ......... 6 4.1 0 0.0 6 4.3 
GC. TOMIIBDR: ...6. 0 00.5: 3 2.0 1 0.7 + 2.7 
7. Mississippi ........ 3 2.0 0 0.0 3 2.0 
8. North Carolina .... 15 10.2 0 0.0 15 10.2 
9. South Carolina 5 3.4 0 0.0 5 3.4 
BO; “DRUURBSER  . 63 6055 eee 9 6.2 1 0.7 10 6.9 
a APBD 6 vs wien 0 0% 7 4.8 0 0.0 7 4.8 
Ji) eae 75 §1.2 8 5.5 83 56.7 
Southwest 
12. Oklahoma ......... 2 1.4 0.0 2 1.4 
DR OND S555: -0 65:60:65 300 10 6.8 1 o:7 11 7.5 
ce) 12 8.2 0.7 13 8.9 
Middle States 
14. Illinois 1 0.7 0 0.0 1 0.7 
15. Indiana 2 1.4 0 0.0 2 1.4 
16. Missouri b seeeete 5 3.4 i 0.7 6 4.1 
LU ) " eSataeS ae eae ane 3 2.0 0 0.0 2.0 
J ) 11 7.5 1 0.7 12 8.2 
Northeast 
US. DeIAWATC. 2.0.00 0:505% 2 1.4 0 0.0 2 1.4 
5D, Breet. GE Col. ... 000% 17 11.7 2 1.4 19 13.1 
20; Maryland ©... 2.6666 + 2.7 0 0.0 4 2.7 
RES Oe Co: as 2 1.4 0 0.0 2 1.4 
22. Pennsylvania ...... 2 1.4 0 0.0 y 1.4 
23. West Virginia ..... 8 5.5 0.0 8 5.5 
Ut 35 24.1 2 1.4 37 25.5 
Northwest 
Be. DRNOAS. «6.5000 wss 1 0.7 0 0.0 ut 0.7 
Uo) | eee 1 0.7 0 0.0 p 0.7 
Grand total ........ 134 91.7 12 8.3 146 100.0 





however has gained this highest degree. Slightly less 
than two thirds of the group have secured the master 
of arts degree; while, for one fifth of the group, the 
bachelor degree indicates the highest level of edu- 
cation. 

Columbia University, as shown in Table IV, 
awarded a greater number of degrees to the leaders 
than did the other schools. Institutions following 
next in order, according to total numbers of degrees 
awarded were: (2) Chicago; (3) Harvard; (4) How- 
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ard; (5) Northwestern; (6) Michigan and Ohio 
State; (7) Fisk; (8) Morehouse; (9) Atlanta ang 
Lincoln (Mo.); and (10) Cincinnati and Virginia 
Union. It is worthy of note that six of the thirteen 
institutions mentioned above are Negro and that 
Howard, leading Negro University, stands fourth in 
the entire group. . 

When rankings in Table IV, according to the nun- 
ber of bachelor degrees, are examined, one can hardly 
escape the fact that a majority of the Negro leaders 
in education secured their first college training in 
Negro colleges. Most prominent in producing these 
Negro leaders are: (1) Howard; (2) Morehouse; (3) 
Atlanta; (4) Fisk; (5) Lincoln (Mo.); (6) Virginia 
Union; (7) Wilberforce; and (8) Talladega. 

As contrasted with the 296 earned degrees possessed 
by the leaders in Negro education, only 49 honorary 
degrees were reported for the group. This fact might 
be significant as an index to the careful educational 
preparation of the typical Negro leader in education. 
Only 3 of these degrees were awarded by white col- 
leges; and, for the Negro institutions, Howard, Wil- 
berforce, Morehouse, Lincoln, Virginia Union, and 
Morgan, in the order named, bestowed the greatest 
number of honorary degrees. 

Approximately 75 per cent of the Negroes listed as 
leaders in education, as revealed in Table V, are con- 
nected with colleges. A breakdown shows that 46.5 
per cent of the leaders are administrators and 295 
per cent are teachers. To be more specific, 22.5 per 
cent are college presidents; 18.5 per cent, college 
deans; 5.5 per cent, registrars; and 29.5 per cent, 
teachers. A small percentage is engaged in college 
personnel duties. It is interesting, also, to note that 
high-school principals follow the college officials in 
order of frequency. All told, then, it would seem as 
if school administrators, for some reason or other, 
are regarded as leaders in the education of the Negro. 

Negro leaders in education, as shown in Table VI, 
report thirty-eight areas of special interests, inelud- 
ing: (1) agriculture; (2) Negro Business; (3) Negro 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES LISTED AS LEADERS IN EDUCATION, ACCORDING TO AGE AND BY REGION 














Southeast Northeast Southwest Northwest Middle States Total 
Age 

“ Per Per Per Per Per Per 

No. cent No. cent No. cent No. cent No cent No. cent 
80-84 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 0.7 1 0.7 
75-79 2 1.4 0 0.0 1 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 3 21 
70-74 1 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 0.7 
65-69 8 5.8 1 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 9 6.5 
60-64 0 0,0 4 2.9 1 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 5 3.6 
55-59 8 5:8 4 2.9 0 0.0 1 0.7 3 2.2 16 11.6 
50-54 9 6.6 10 7.3 1 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 20 14.6 
45-49 16 11.6 4 29 4 2.9 0 0.0 5 3.6 29 21.0 
40-44 19 13.8 6 4.4 1 0.7 0 0.0 3 - 22 29 211 
35-39 11 8.0 4 2.9 3 2.2 0 0.0 0 0.0 18 1st 
30-34 3 2.2 2 1.4 1 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 6 43 
25-29 1 0.7 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 0. 
Total 78 56.6 85 25.4 12 8.6 1 0.7 12 8.7 188 100.0 
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TABLE III 




















NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF NEGROES LISTED AS LEADERS IN EDUCATION, ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF 
DEGREE AND BY REGION AND SEX 
Degree : 
Sd ae ~ 
B.S. M.A. Ph.D. 5 8 
o 3) S ° 3 2) 
Region Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 3% 5 E SE 5 
a Ba & & HB 
Sd _ oe om ad a ~ a _ 
co ae } wo o oy } | é | 6 oy é ae é bos é a 
2OS Z2aseas Zas 2a B2as 2as Z as ae 
Southeast 1611.0 4 2.7 20 13.7 4128.2 3 2.2 44 304 1711.7 1 0.7 #18 12.4 74 50.9 5.6 82 56.5 
Northeast 3 22 0 00 8 2.2 14 9.7 2 1.4 1611.1 18123 0 0.0 18 12.3 385 24.2 2 14 #387 25.6 
Southwest 2 14 0 00 2 1.4 8 5.5 1 0.7 9 6.2 2 14 0 0.0 2 34 12 8.3 1 Of 38 9.0 
— 0 00 0 00 0 0.0 1 0.7 O 0.0 1 0.7 0 0.0 O 0.0 0 0.0 p | 0.7 0 0.0 1 0.7 
Middle 
States 214 0 00 2 1.4 5 3.4 1 0.7 6 4.1 4 2.7 0 0.0 4 2.7 11 7.5 1 QE -12 8.2 
Total 23 16.0 4 2.7 2718.7 69 47.5 7 5.0 76 52.5 42 288 1 0.7 42 28.8 133 91.6 12 8.4 145 100.0 





ence; (34) social science; (35) teacher salaries; (36) 
teacher training; (37) testing; and (38) vocational 
education. 

Any examination of these professed interests makes 
it readily evident that Negro leaders in education, for 
the most part, are engaged in activities related mainly 
to teaching. It is encouraging, however, to observe 
the concern of these educators, slight though it may 
seem, for basic areas of social endeavor such as de- 
linqueney, housing, labor, race relations, recreation, 
religions, and segregation. Whether these interests 
are discrete from or joined to regular teaching re- 
sponsibilities is not made clear. 


Church; (4) citizenship for the Negro; (5) college 
administration; (6) curriculum; (7) delinquency; (8) 
economic status of Negro; (9) elementary schools; 
(10) English; (11) extracurricular activities; (12) 
higher education; (13) Negro history; (14) housing 
for Negroes; (15) instruction; (16) junior college; 
(17) Negro labor; (18) Latin; (19) Negro Litera- 
ture; (2) mental hygiene; (21) personality develop- 
ment; (22) personnel; (23) philology; (24) philoso- 
phy; (25) promotion and retardation; (26) psychol- 
ogy; (27) race relations; (28) reading; (29) recrea- 
tion for Negroes; (30) religion; (31) secondary- 
school administration; (32) segregation; (33) sci- 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES LISTED AS LEADERS IN EDUCATION BY RANK ORDER, ACCORDING TO 
INSTITUTION AND LEVEL OF DEGREE 
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TABLE V 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF NEGROES LISTED AS LEADERS IN EDUCATION AS TO OCCUPATION AND BY REGION 
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Membership in over 172 organizations was reported 
by the Negroes listed as leaders in education. 
Eighteen of these were state teachers associations 
and ten were local teacher groups. Organizations 
mentioned most frequently included American Teach- 
ers Association, National Education Association, As- 
sociation of School Administrators, American <Asso- 


ciation of University Professors, Association of Col- 
legiate Deans and Registrars, Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, Progressive Education As- 
sociation, Phi Beta Kappa, Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, Young Men’s Christian Association, National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, 
American Psychological Association, Sigma Xi, Asso- 


TABLE VI 
NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF NEGROES LISTED AS LEADERS IN EDUCATION, BY REGION, ACCORDING TO AREA OF INTEREST 
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ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, National Negro Busi- 
ness League, and Negro Land-Grant Colleges Asso- 
ciation. 


Recapitulation: 1. Of 17,500 persons listed in the 1941 
edition of ‘‘ Leaders in Education,’’ 146, or .83 per cent, 
are Negroes. Only twelve of the 146 are women. 

2. Classified according to geographical regions, 81, or 
55.3 per cent, of this number, are located in the South- 
east; 36, or 24.6 per cent, in the Northeast; 12 or 8.4 per 
cent, in the Southwest; and 1, or 0.7 per cent, in the 
Northwest. The remaining 6, or 4.1 per cent, were for- 
eign-born. 

3. The Negro leaders tended to remain in the regions 
where they were born, as revealed by their present ad- 
dresses, except the Southwest which showed a decline of 
13.9 per cent and the Northeast which presented an in- 
crease of 12.5 per cent. 

4, Ages of the Negro leaders range between 26 and 80. 
The median age for the group is 47.6 years. Status as a 
leader is not usually achieved before the age of 35 and 
this role of leadership begins to decline rapidily after the 
age of 60. 

5. Highest degree for 27, or 18.7 per cent, of the lead- 
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ers, is the bachelor’s; for 76, or 52.5, the master of arts 
degree is the highest; while 42, or 28.8 per cent, have 
achieved the doctor of philosophy degree. 

6. Of the thirteen schools awarding the majority of the 
degrees to the leaders, six—Howard, Fisk, Morehouse, 
Atlanta, Lincoln (Mo.), and Virginia Union—are Negro. 
In addition, virtually all the Negro leaders received their 
undergraduate training in Negro colleges. 

7. As contrasted with the 269 degrees earned by the 
leaders, in reputable educational institutions, only 49 hon- 
orary degrees were reported and, of these, only 3 were 
bestowed by white institutions. 

8. Nearly three fourths of the Negro leaders are en- 
gaged in some form of college work: 46.5 per cent are 
administrators, 29.5 per cent are teachers, and a negli- 
gible number perform personnel duties in colleges. 

9. Thirty-eight areas of special interests are reported 

“by the Negro leaders. By and large, these interests tend 
to correlate with regular teaching responsibilities. 

10. Negro leaders in education hold membership in 172 
organizations, which include educational, professional, 
fraternal, honorary, scientific, institutional, and religious 
groups. 

Rep E. JACKSON 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
WILBERFORCE (OHIO) UNIVERSITY 


Educational Literature Review... 


THE M.A. AND THE PH.D. 


The truth is that the Doctor-Monopoly in. teaching, 
which is becoming so rooted an American custom, can 
show no serious grounds whatsoever for itself in reason. 
As it actually prevails and grows in vogue among us, it 
is due to childish motives exclusively. In reality it is 
but a sham, a bauble, a dodge, whereby to decorate the 
catalogues of schools and colleges.—William James, ‘‘ The 
Ph.D, Octopus,’’ in Memories and Studies. 

A Ph.D. is a label of effort and capacity at an early 
stage of student development. Neither it nor any other 
device or method will guarantee greatness, or even the 
continuation of the investigative habit. If we propose 
to have the Ph.D. stand for quite superior ability in a 
student’s chosen field of work we need concentration in 
the postdoctoral field. We need supereducation for young 
men and women who will have established their lives by 
the time they are 30 or 35.—Isaiah Bowman, ‘‘The 
Graduate School in American Democracy.’’ 


; As these lines are being written, hundreds of long 
lines of becapped and begowned men and women are 
stepping in cadence to the strains of Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Cireumstance” or the Triumphal March from 
“Aida.” After listening to analyses of the world 
situation and to oratorical exhortations, they will shift 





By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 


the tassels on their caps from the right side to the 
the left, thus signifying that they have been invested 
with college degrees—bachelor’s, master’s, doctor’s, 
and honorary. The magic letters are in season. 

Special honors, so custom decrees, must be con- 
ferred upon generals, statesmen, captains of industry, 
and other leaders of the nation. When all citations 
will have been pronounced, the record will show that 
Princeton has bestowed honorary degrees upon 40 
deserving persons, including President Truman, and 
that ex-President Hoover has garnered the grand 
total of 57 honorary doctorates. Even a comparative 
newcomer to high politics, Governor James H. Duff 
of Pennsylvania, has managed to receive eight hon- 
orary degrees in a single month from colleges in his 
state. Amateur statisticians will be delighted to learn 
that American colleges have granted over 50,000 hon- 
orary degrees since 1692, when Harvard honored 
President Increase Mather with the degree of Doctor 
of Sacred Theology. 

Academic bigwigs will shake their gilded tassels 
more violently when they scan the mounting numbers 
of M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s. They will mutter about 


“standards” and will rush into print in the AAUP 












Bulletin. So will matters remain until next year, 
and the cycle repeats itself. 

The critical spotlight has been focused on the higher 
degrees ever since the publication in 1903 of William 
James’s “The Ph.D. Octopus,” an essay which is 
timelier today than when it was originally written. 
Although James’s epithets of “three magic letters,” 
“mandarin disease,” and “academic snobbery” have 
been re-echoed countless times, there is no harm in 
quoting some of the more recent potshots. The late 
Stephen Leacock stated somewhere that he possessed 
all kinds of doctor’s degrees, except the two “real” 
ones—medical and horse. “Since the Ph.D. is becom- 
ing a scapegoat for the sins of higher education,” 
remarks Hoxie N. Fairchild of Hunter College, “it 
is well to remind ourselves that while a great many 
stupid people obtain Ph.D.’s, the degree itself has 
never transformed an intelligent person into a stupid 
one.”! In the opinion of Logan Wilson of Tulane, 
“The mediocre quality of many Ph.D.’s attests the 
fact . . . that by persistent plodding the poorer stu- 
denis often master the elaborate rigmarole of credits, 
examinations, theses, and other measures designed to 
sift them out.” And as for Abraham Flexner, no 
special citation is needed; the reader familiar with 
his writings can reconstruct from memory a reason- 
ably accurate and sufficiently blistering statement of 
that venerable critic’s position. Isaiah Bowman of 
Johns Hopkins is gentler: “Would every degree- 
granting institution or department be willing to see 
the name of the institution written after the name of 
the degree in the case of every holder of the degree?’ 

All of the steps in the doctorization process have 
been subjected to constant criticism,® but not one has 
been pulverized as often as the dissertation. Again, 
master critics of the rank of Flexner, Foerster,® and 
Hutchins may safely be mentioned without quotation. 
Among the less-known critics, Walton C. John raises 
some questions which are well-nigh unanswerable: 






















































There is no doubt that to provide each year 3,000 re- 
search problems of true doctoral caliber and 12,000 sub- 
jects adequate for master’s theses is a matter of no mean 


1Hoxie N. Fairchild, The American Scholar, XV, 
Spring 1946, p. 205. 

2 Logan Wilson, ‘‘The Academic Man.’’ 
Oxford University Press, 1942. P. 36. 

3 Just in case the reader has been neglecting Flexner, 
here are a few references to refresh his memory: ‘‘Uni- 
versities: American, English, German.’’ New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. 83, 103, 124. 

4Isaiah Bowman, ‘‘The Graduate School in American 
Democracy.’’ Bulletin 1939, No. 10, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1939. P. 57. 

5 See, for example, Robert L. Kelly’s critique of the 
foreign-language requirement for the doctorate in ‘‘The 
American Colleges and the Social Order.’’ New York: 
Maemillan, 1940. P. 289. 

6 Norman Foerster, ‘‘ The American State University.’’ 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 


New York: 
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significance. At this rate, within the next 10 years 39. 
000 doctoral dissertations and 120,000 master’s theges 
will appear on the scene to add to the sum total of human 
knowledge. To what extent is it possible to originate or 
to set up genuine research problems? How many of these 
so-called ‘‘research problems’’ are pseudo-problems? 
How many theses topics are of even secondary signifi. 
cance? Out of this great mass of organized knowledge 
and information how much is fundamental? How much 
is worthy of application ?7 


Morris Bishop, the humorist-litterateur, supplies the 
following gem: “. . . by and large, no one ever reads 
a thesis. A friend of mine had his thesis (said to be 
unusually excellent; I did not read it myself) pub. 
lished by a reputable university press. Four copies 
were sold: he suspects his mother.”® 

It is only fitting for a review article dedicated to 
the M.A. and the Ph.D. to begin with “A Friendly 
Guide into the Graduate School” by Howard Mun. 
ford Jones, professor of English at Harvard. This 
is a modernized and abbreviated Manuale Scholarium 
by a man who knows whereof he speaks. <A former 
dean of the Harvard Graduate School, Dr. Jones is 
in an excellent position to give advice to prospective 
graduate students, which is what he does in his talk 
to the advanced students of English at Birmingham- 
Southern College. His words of guidance are not 
sugar-coated; they reveal the graduate school as it 
is. For instance, Jones refers to the master’s degree 
as “a kind of pedagogical insurance,” a “consolation 
prize” which has fallen into a “vague general dis- 
repute” (p. 15). The graduate school, he confides, 
“has to be run on Darwinian principles of survival of 
the fittest” (p. 23). 

Dr. Jones’s “Education and World Tragedy” is 
fshowl, that is, neither fish nor fowl, but a combina- 
tion of both. It encompasses in less than 200 pages 
a vigorous and penetrating analysis of general educa- 
tional theory and the narrower problems of graduate 
education. After expressing his horror and disgust 
with the 20th-century world, and particularly with 
the factors making for war, the author states that 
what this country needs is “a democratic dynamic a8 
vital to the demoeratie state as the communist dynamic 
of education seems to be to Russia” (p. 89). Then 
comes a six-point program for the betterment of the 
undergraduate college. This is an ordinary appetizer, 
and the caviar is yet to come. 

There can be no doubt that Dr. Jones’s auditors— 
his book consists in the main of the Rushton Lectures 
delivered at the Birmingham-Southern College—were 

7 Walton C. John, ‘‘Graduate Study in Universities and 
Colleges in the United States.’’ Bulletin 1934, No. 20, 
U. S. Office of Education. Washington, D. C.: U. 8 
Government Printing Office, 1935. P. 221. 


8 Morris Bishop, Journal of Higher Education, xi, 
February 1940, p. 58. 
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in the same frame of mind as the celebrated citizens 
of Mudville as they heard the gloomy ex-dean of Har- 
yard analyze the present state of the highest educa- 
tio. Professor Jones does not like the way the 
graduate school is currently operating and is espe- 
dally outspoken on the subjects of departments, 
graduate deans, and specialization. 


One can only wish, as I do, that the graduate school 
were other than it is. Its lack of social responsibility, 
its failure to inculeate philosophical breadth, its refusal 
to select its students wisely, its content with specialisms 
foster the technological difficulties of our culture (pp. 
149-150). 


The graduate dean, “in nine cases out of ten, does 
nothing in particular and doesn’t even do that very 
well because he has only a shadowy clerical function 
and only illusory authority, principally as an uncon- 
fessed dean of students” (p. 130). 

With the graduate school running far behind the 
medical school, Dr. Jones offers suggestions to de- 
crease the gap: First, a Research Training Institute 
for the traditional consumer of the Ph.D., the re- 
search specialist; in the second place, a Graduate 
College, the main purpose of which should be “the 
education of persons competent to teach intelligently 
the general work of the liberal college” (p. 152). 
Wonder of wonders, the author proposes a course in 
the philosophy of education and.a seminar in the 
history of collegiate education for the students of 
the Graduate College, and even touches gingerly the 
question of a professorship in educational philoso- 
phy. (What hath God wrought?). With direct and 
inferential boosts for educationists (pp. 65, 132, 137), 
Jones seems to lean toward making the Graduate 
College a Professors’ College, an idea, however, which 
he rejects. “The Graduate College is neither just 
another graduate school nor a glorified teachers col- 
lege” (p. 156). But this disavowal will convince 
neither the educationist nor the subject specialist. 
Nor will the Ph.D. sans research attain the same level 
of prestige among the initiated as the orthodox 
“union label” (pp. 155-156). This is not to say that 
Dr. Jones’s plan is not worth a try. It is motivated 
by the highest ideals and seems to offer a rational 
basis for the improvement of graduate instruction. 
Then again, does not the Ed.D. have about the same 
status nowadays as the Ph.D.? 

Anticipating Dr. Jones’s criticisms of the graduate 
school,® Walter A. Jessup, late president of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
lg the history of the graduate school, see W. Carson 
fo Mo po ge in Early Graduate Education.’’ Bulle- 
Teaching.’ New York: The Foundation, 1939; Byrne J. 

: on, 1939; Byrne J. 


Horton, * The Graduate School.’? New York: New York 
niversity Bookstore, 1940; John, op. cit. 
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lashes out with Flexnerian frankness at the shortcom- 
ings of American graduate instruction in his intro- 
duction to Marcia Edwards’s “Studies in American 
Graduate Edueation.” Dr. Edwards, assistant dean 
of the School of Education, University of Minnesota, 
visited a dozen graduate schools throughout the coun- 
try between 1937 and 1939 and conferred with every- 
one willing to talk, from dean to student. Her inter- 
views were concerned with every significant phase of 
graduate instruction and administration, e.g., “How 
do departments in the same institution compare in 
their policies and procedures respecting graduate 
work?” “How are theses judged?” (p. 3). The 
data shed much light on the present picture of gradu- 
ate teaching. The author’s concluding recommenda- 
tion is that graduate schools should initiate self- 
studies on such matters as admission, examinations, 
standards of performance, and even “interinstitu- 
tional inquiries within single disciplines” (p. 57). 
Better still, “a combination of these two approaches 
should meet the needs of individual major areas and 
individual institutions better than a comprehensive 
survey of situations in many fields and many insti- 
tutions” (ibid.) 

President Bowman has called the graduate school 
the “heart of the university.”!° It is perhaps in 
agreement with this view that the University of North 
Carolina has dedicated two of its sequicentennial 
publications to the graduate school. As of present 
writing, only one, “The Graduate School: Research 
and Publications,” has reached print. Edited by 
Edgar W. Knight, Kenan professor of education, and 
Agatha B. Adams, associate director of Library Ex- 
tension, this 450-page volume contains an historical 
essay on the graduate school by Dean W. W. Pierson, 
reports on the university’s varied resources for re- 
search, and a statement on the work of the University 
of North Carolina Press, probably the best university 
press in the South. About three quarters of the book 
is given over to a faculty bibliography. Whether the 
$4 price is justified for a publication of this sort, 
or not, is for the individual consumer to decide. 
There is also the little matter of the origin of gradu- 
ate instruction at the University of North Carolina. 
Dr. Knight (p. v) and Dean Pierson (p. 4) seems to 
be carrying on a private historiographical feud. 
Caveat lector! 

The labors of the Association of American Uni- 
versities in behalf of raising the standard of higher 
education in this country are widely appreciated. Its 
Committee on Graduate Work has recently released 
a brief report, entitled “The Master’s Degrees,” in 
which cognizance is taken of the eighteen-fold in- 
crease in the number of master’s degrees since 1900, 


10 Bowman, op. cit., p. 46. 
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of the 65 different designations of the degree (“this 
multiplication of names is a poor substitute for 
quality and is surely excessive,” p. 6), and of its 
nature as a licentia docendi. The function of the 
graduate school, states the committee, is “to inspire 
and educate at an advanced level of instruction those 
men and women who are to be intellectual leaders in 
the various professions and research” (p. 8). The 
graduate school, moreover, must not permit teacher 
training, of the advanced type at least, to become the 
exclusive province of teachers colleges and schools 
of education. High standards of admission must be 
maintained, and such abuses as large classes and poor 
teaching must disappear from the graduate school. 
One fifth of the five-year course in teacher training 
may be in Education, but no specific courses are 
recommended. The insistence on the foreign-lan- 
guage-reading requirement represents more a pious 
prayer than an anticipated fulfillment. 

“Colleges and Universities Offering Graduate 
Courses Leading to Master’s and Doctor’s Degrees, 
1940-1945,” by Ernest V. Hollis and Herbert C. 
Mayer of the Division of Higher Education of the 
U. S. Office of Education, is an institutional listing 
by states. Ten states awarded no doctorate between 
1940 and 1945. Columbia’s graduation of 13,957 
masters during this period easily earns for the 
“Colossus on the Hudson” the additional title of the 
nation’s “Master Maker Number One.” The Univer- 
sity of Chicago, with 1,361 Ph.D.’s and parallel de- 
grees, won top numerical honors in the doctoral ‘de- 
partment. 

The twelfth and thirteenth annual parades of 
“Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities” have been issued under a new editor, Arnold 
H. Trotier of the University of Illinois Library. The 
former edition lists 1,576 theses, representing a drop 
of 55 per cent since 1941, while the 1946 edition, with 
its 1,708 titles, is still below half strength of the all- 
time high of 1941. The content of this reference tool 
comprises a subject listing, a broad alphabetical sub- 
ject index, and an author index. Psychology is found 
under the caption, “Biological Sciences.” Education 
has its own rubric, but dissertations on pedagogical 
topics may also be found under Psychology and Re- 
ligion. The reader cannot go far without stumbling 
across titles which are made to order for Flexner 
and Hutchins. In the twelfth edition, for instance, 
one finds “A Tentative Check-List for School-Home 
Relationships” (p. 39), “Education for Installment 
Buying” (p. 40), and “Manual of Square Dancing” 
(p. 54). Also of interest are the creative disserta- 


tions such as “Symphony in D Minor” (p. 55). Im- 
provements which the reviewer would like to see in 
this useful reference work include a better cross- 
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reference system, the numbering of each dissertg. 
tion, and a detailed subject index. 

When Edward Bouchet received a Ph.D. from Yale 
in 1876 for his thesis on “Measuring Refractive Jp. 
dices,” he became the first American Negro to be thus 
honored. Since that time, at least 381 Negroes have 
won doctorates in many fields. A directory of 368 
Negro recipients of doctor’s degrees has been con. 
piled by Harry W. Greene, director of teacher edu. 
cation, West Virginia State College, under the title, 
“Holders of Doctorates among American Negroes.” 
Motivated by the desire “to discover solutions to basie 
problems incident to the output, source, and signif- 
eance of doctor’s degrees which American Negroes 
had earned through advanced study,” as well as “to 
high light achievements of the recipients of the degree 
in their respective fields of concentration” (p. 231), 
Professor Greene has gone to considerable trouble to 
secure elusive data. The information on each doctor 
is made up of the following items: name, position, 
academic history, major field, title of dissertation, 
honors, awards, and publications. Significantly, most 
Negro Ph.D.’s are employed at Howard and Lincoln 
universities. The book has value as a work of ref- 
erence and special importance as a resource aid for 
writers on intercultural education. The eight-page 
bibliography is a good one, but many of the items 
seem to bear no relationship to the content of the 
book. 

What are the differences between the Ph.D. in 
Education and the Ed.D.? According to Clifford 
Woody, professor of education, University of 
Michigan and secretary-treasurer of the National So- 
ciety of College Teachers of Education, the similari- 
ties outweigh the differences. In his report of 4 
questionnaire study, “Requirements for the Degrees 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Education and Doctor 
of Education,” Dr. Woody reveais that “the apparent 
difference . . . is in the language requirements” (p. 
12), a conclusion that is less than startling. What 
the average educator may not be familiar with, how- 
ever, is that candidates for both degrees engage in 
similar types of research. But Dr. Woody’s study 
is more than informative; it is refreshingly critical. 
After describing the Ed.D. as “somewhat a variant 
of the Ph.D.” (p. 32), the author goes on to pillory 
the practice wherein variations between the degrees 
“seem governed by expediency rather than to have 
emerged from the implications of a well developed 
philosophy” (p. 34). In plainer words, “Confusion 
prevails in the objectives underlying the awarding 
of the two degrees” (p. 50, Woody’s italics). The 


confusion may be lessened, believes Woody, with the 


adoption of a two-year program leading to the degree 
of Master of Professional Education. 
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Professors in the graduate schools probably regard 
“Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs,” by Ernest V. 
Hollis, principal specialist in higher education at the 
U. §. Office of Education, as a case of muscling in 
by an educationist into their hallowed precincts, or, 
at the worst, as sheer effrontery. In this volume, 
which he prepared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education, Dr. Hollis writes: “The astutely directed 
graduate school, most likely to keep abreast of the 
changing times, will make realistic differentiations in 
its doctoral programs based on ascertained differ- 
ences in job demands” (p. 105). That such advice 
may not be appreciated goes without saying, but 
what should be equally clear is that Hollis is on slip- 
pery ground when he assumes that graduate schools 
are out-and-out vocational institutions. He is more 
sound when he insists that “the graduate school must 
function as an integrated organism—rather than an 
aggregate of competing departments—if it is to be 
able to fulfill its mission” (p. 204), but this idea 
is hardly revolutionary. The book itself reviews the 
history of the graduate school, analyzes the prepara- 
tio and placement of Ph.D.’s, and discusses the 
opinions of lay and academic employers, as well as 
those of the Ph.D.’s themselves, on the improvement 
of the doctorate. The data on employment are bound 
to make one sit up and take sad note: the Ph.D. in 
Greek employed to sell bakery products and the doc- 
tor in Oriental languages who worked as a podiatrist. 
It would have been a good idea if Hollis had let his 
readers in on the secret of how he determined the 
representativeness of the academic and lay employers 
of the Ph.D.’s. The former, whom he describes as 
“many of the country’s most influential educators” 
(p. 154), are anonymous, as are the latter. A case 
of ipse dixit ? 

After getting his Ph.D. from George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Carroll Atkinson determined to 
melt the steel curtain surrounding the highfalutin 
honorific and to tell all, Ergo, the publication of his 
“True Confessions of a Ph.D.” in 1939. But, inas- 
much as this is a constantly changing world, he felt 
called upon to issue a “revised and enlarged” edition 
mn 1945. To make a short story still shorter, Dr. 
Atkinson changed format, publisher, and subtitle 
(from “an educational nugget” to “recommendations 
for reform”), bisected the paragraphs, added extra 
pages, made some minor changes in the text, and 
doubled the price of the book. Is this cricket? Any- 
how, the author takes up one third of the book’s 
space with autobiographical details before he gets 
‘round to narrating the “play-by-play account of 
the pain and agonies” of becoming a Ph.D. He tries 
hard to be humorous, self-deprecatory, and frank, 
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and he is partially successful. His comments on the 
master’s thesis and on the “political shenanigans,” 
that is, the influence of educational position in getting 
the doctorate, are apt. On the whole, however, his 
critique of the Ph.D. is far less convincing than 
“Doetor’s Oral,” the novel by George R. Stewart. A 
book such as Atkinson’s is appropriate and “cute” 
for a callow youth aged twenty, but not for a man 
more than twice as old. © 

Dr. Atkinson’s second contribution to Operation 
Ph.D.—he rates as an “authority” by the very bulk 
of his writings on the subject—is entitled “Pro and 
Con of the Ph.D.,” a reprint of articles by others 
than himself. The compiler’s introductory remarks 
appear in bold type, as does his opening chapter on 
the historical background of the Ph.D. Apparently 
Atkinson paid but little attention to the editing of 
the volume, as he has permitted one of the authors 
to state incorrectly what he himself has twice cited 
as fact. 

Perhaps the best comment on the volumes just dis- 
cussed is that made by B. L. Ullman of the University 
of North Carolina: “Atkinson’s two books are not to 
be taken too seriously.” 

The recent literature on the M.A. and the Ph.D. 
indicates an awareness by educationists and nonedu- 
cationists alike that the days of laissez-faire in the 
graduate school are about over. The widespread dis- 
satisfaction and the gropings toward reform give 
promise of changes to come. Few of those interested 
in the future of graduate instruction will want to 
stand pat as laudatores temporis acti. What direc- 
tions reform will take cannot be reliably predicted 
at the present. But one thing is certain: the reform- 
ers cannot afford to make a blueprint without some 
deep, painful thinking. 

11 The Classical Journal, XLI, No. 8, May 1946, p. 364. 
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THE STATE OF THE THEATER: 
“CONSCIENCE ON STAGE” 


By HaArotD EHRENSPERGER. 
New York. Pp. 238. 


Conscience on Stage. 
-Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
1947. $2.00. 


Iv is indeed heartening to report that in “Consci- 
ence on Stage” Harold Ehrensperger has presented 
a significant textbook on drama in the church of today 
and so made an important contribution in a field al- 
together too lacking in authoritative material helpful 
to the many eager for progress in religious-dramatic 
circles. We have all been subjected to the theatrical 
efforts made by many church groups when they seek 
to dramatize religious material which, by and large, 
produce a theatrical monstrosity and a religious holo- 
caust. They are inevitably planned and presented 
by persons unqualified and inexperienced in the field 
of dramatic art, who, obviously, have never been 
touched by a genuine religious emotion. Otherwise, 
such vulgar, tawdry theatrics would never reach the 
stage of presentation for they succeed only in making 
a farce of piety and in desecrating genuine drama. 
Wisely, the author discredits the infantile exhibition- 
ism implicit in theatricals of the conventional church 
dramatics which are essentially false, being preten- 
tious and completely lacking in understanding and 
appreciation of true drama. Having graduated from 
the famous Baker 47 Workshop at Harvard, he is 
fully qualified to speak with knowledge on drama 
and, having received his degree in divinity at the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, he speaks with equal authority 
on matters of theology. Happily, he has gleaned the 
truths basic to both fields and has been successful 
in merging the two in the development of important 
religious drama. 

It strikes us that the most salient point made by 
Mr. Ehrensperger is the relation of religion and drama 
in a contemporary sense. He seeks greater under- 
standing of the problems confronting us today by 
bringing, through drama, spiritual clarification. Such 
clarification can be accomplished only through honest 
dramatization whose objective is truth. Fully aware 
of the limitations, taboos, and prejudices within the 


church groups in their approach to drama, which the 
uninitiated confuse with mere entertainment, he clari- 
fies the issue with irrefutable logic by analyzing the 
history of drama in religion, so that adherents of his 
method will gain culturally as well as spiritually. Nor 
does he confine himself to dramatic presentations in 
church groups as such, but indicates that any church 
service, which by its very ritualistic nature is dramatie, 
must use the elements of dramatic presentation, not 
to be confused with exhibitionistic showmanship, in 
order to achieve its spiritual objective. If a study of 
this book results in nothing more than church services 
in which speech, music, and ritual are approached 
aesthetically and dramatically in order to project hon- 
estly and convincingly their spiritual import it will 
have accomplished much. 

Mr. Ehrensperger is no idle dreamer. “Cons¢i- 
ence on Stage” is a textbook and abounds in practical 
recommendations culled from his vast experience as 
religious and dramaties leader. He is specific in trae- 
ing the history of drama in church activities and ex- 
plaining how to go on from there in the contemporary 
religious-dramatic fields. He is eminently practical 
in advising workers how to solve the production prob 
lems of church dramatic societies; their organization, 
function, and objectives; the technical groups that are 
necessary in order that they may function successfully. 
Play selection, casting, rehearsal, and production meth- 
ods are discussed, and the necessary music implicit in 
many church presentations is given full cognizance. 
Especially illuminating are scenes from plays that 
have proved successful, including some created by 
church-drama groups themselves. These original 
dramas we find most encouraging, as the follow-up 
necessary for a group to agree on a play idea, ereale 
the play themselves, cast, direct, and produce it not 
only calls for faith, but develops discipline and teat 
work, without which there is no drama of importanee, 
religious or otherwise. Demanding the utmost ™ 


loyalty and devotion, growth in grace is inevitable. 
Another highly important contribution is the a 
thor’s awareness of today’s social problems and the 
obligation the church has to the community and 
nation in recognizing these and doing something about 
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them. Hence plays he recommends for progressive 
church-drama societies include worthwhile dramatic 
presentations on peace, race relations, ethical and 
political problems, and labor. The question may well 
be raised here whether many church dramatic societies 
have the members necessary or qualified to approach 
plays of this nature. How many have the necessary 
talent, budget, stage, and technical equipment? These 
plays might come to more successful production and 
reach the necessary larger audience under the auspices 
of a well organized community theater supported by 
members of all races and religions. However, where 
the community itself is reneging on its obligation in 
this respect, it woud be indeed encouraging for a 
visionary church leader and his congregation to take 
up the slack and gain in spiritual fortitude, as well 
as in social and political awareness. This they as- 
suredly would for the creditable presentation of any 
important drama in this category, say such a play 
as Shaw’s, “Major Barbara,” one the author recom- 
mends, would automatically bring the workers that 
compensation. 

By the very nature of the breadth of its approach 
to drama and the church, “Conscience On Stage” will 
be of equal interest to those directing educational 
drama. It is as highly recommended for their con- 
sideration as for church dramatic groups. The ap- 
pendices are numerous and generous and include a 
recommended list of plays as well as complete infor- 
mation on stage equipment and play publishers. 

WituiaM BEYER 

Starr WRITER 
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Boon, Paut. La Adaptacién del Nino al Medio Escolar. 
Pp. xi+ 156. Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires. 1947. 
The adaptation of the child to the school environment. 
Translated from the French. 
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BRonsTEIN, DANIEL J., YERVANT H. KRIKORIAN, AND 
PHILIP P. WIENER. Basic Problems of Philosophy. 
Pp. x+752. Prentice-Hall. 1947. $5.65. 

A volume prepared to introduce the reader, both lay and 
student, to the problems of philosophy through the writ- 
ings of some of the outstanding philosophers. 


Budgeting for Security: A School Savings Bulletin. Pp. 
23, Education Section, U. 8. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington 25. 1947. Free. 
Study Unit for Grades 6-12; designed for use by teachers 


either as a complete unit or in connection with other units 
of study. 





CADAWALLADER, Dororny Kay (editor). 1947-48 An- 
notated List of Books for Supplementary Reading. 
Kindergarten—Grade 9. Pp. 96. Children’s Reading 
Service, 106 Beekman St., New York 7. 1947. 

Presents a carefully selected list of the library books of 


— major publishers, arranged by topics and grade 
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CHASE, GENEVIEVE. Four Young Teachers. Pp. 300. 
Dodd Mead and Company, 432 Fourth Ave., New York. 
1947. $2.25. 

The search of a satisfying vocation on the part of four 
girls makes an interesting’‘and lively story ; for older girls. 
e 


The Constitution of Japan. Department of State Pub- 
lication 2836. Far Eastern Series 22. Pp. iv+13. 
Government Printing Office. 1947. 


A Continuing Program in the Social Studies. Pp. vi+ 
117. Glen Ridge (N. J.) Public Schools. 1947. $2.00. 
John P. Milligan, supervising principal, and the late W. 
Harry Snyder, who was head of the department of social 
studies, State Teachers College (Montclair, N. J.) acted 
as consultants in assisting the Glen Ridge staff in the 
program. 
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Cox, V. L. Wealth through Education. Pp. 331. 
Stephen-Paul Publishers, 367 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. 1947. $3.75. 

Presents a plan for economic stability based upon the use 
of business credits for education, with an introduction by 
Willis A. Sutton, superintendent emeritus of schools, At- 
lanta, Ga. f 
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Current Trends in Psychology. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1947. 


DENNIS, WAYNE, et al. 
Pp. vii + 225. 
$3.50. 

Eight lectures under the auspices of the department of 
psychology in the college of the university, delivered March 
5-6, in the Stephen Collins Foster Memorial. 


DuMOND, DwigHtT LOWELL. America in Our Time, 
1896-1946. Pp. 714. Henry Holt and Company. 1947. 
$4.75. 

First published in 1937 under the title “Roosevelt to Roose- 
velt,” this revised edition covers the past ten years, with 
emphasis upon the role of the United States in world 
affairs. 
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FERRIERE, AD. La escuela sobre medida, a la medida del 


maestro. Pp. xxii+144. Editorial Kapelusz, Buenos 
Aires. 1947. 
Translated from the French. Original published in 1931. 


15th Anniversary Booklet of the Engineers’ Council for 
Professional Development. Pp. 16. Published by the 
council, 29 W. 39th St., New York 18. 1947. 
An audit of accomplishments, 1932-47, and a rededication 
of plans for future action. 
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GoMMES, ANTOINETTE. A Travers les Ecoles d’Amérique. 
Pp. 202. Les Presses d’Ile de France, Paris. 1947. 
Fr. 175 (French). 


A French teacher’s impressions of some American schools. 


e 
HowakpD, HELEN LITTLER. Hannah’s Sod House. Illus- 
trated by Barbara Smith. Pp. 211. Caxton Printers, 
Lit., Caldwell, Idaho. 1947. $3.00. 


A charming book for children telling the story of a pioneer 
family living in northeastern Colorado. 


® 
Kuiaw, AtMa A. Librarian. Occupational Abstract No. 
104. Pp. 6. Occupational Index, Inc., New York 
University. 1947. $0.25. 
@ 
Kous, Routr. Demokratische Erziehung. Pp. 239. 
Rascher Verlag, Zurich, Switzerland. 1946. 


An exposition of democratic practices in the elementary 
schools. 
e 
LAWTON, GEORGE, AND MAXWELL S, Stewart. ‘‘When 
You Grow Older.’’ Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 1947. $0.20. 
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MERRILL, Maup A. Problems of Child Delinquency. Pp. 
xxiii+403. Houghton Mifflin. 1947. $3.50. 

Deals with problems of child delinquency from a psycho- 
logical standpoint. Individual case studies are used to 
illustrate children’s reaction in response to their own needs 
in the frame of reference of the social pressures that are 
effective on each. 


Mosier, RicHArD D. Making the American Mind: Social 
and Moral Ideas in the McGuffey Readers. Pp. vit 
207. King’s Crown Press. Columbia University. 1947. 
$3.00. 


A study of the basic pattern of ideas in the McGuffey 
readers as it reflects the role education has played in the 
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print work of the same title published by the American 
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: development of American civilization. Indexed. 
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PINTO, VivIAN DE Sota (editor). The Teaching of 
English in Schools. Pp.166. Macmillan. 1947. $2.50. 
A symposium of essays by eleven authors edited for the 
English Association. 
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SILVERMAN, HirscH LazAar. Philosophy: Its Signifi- 
cance in Contemporary Civilization. Pp. 36. Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., Boston. 1947. $2.00. 

Written for the layman in concise language. 


SLOSSON, PRESTON, AND GRAYSON 
Peace. Headline Series, No. 64. 
sociation, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
A pamphlet concerning disarmament and 
policing. 
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Sportsmanlike Driving. Illustrated. Pp. 425. Ameri- 
can Auto Association, Washington, D.C. 1947. 
A valuable textbook prepared primarily for beginning driv- 
ers but also an aid to those realizing the need of improve- 
ment in driving and walking practices. 
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STAPLEY, MAuRIcE E. ‘‘Suggested Procedures for Se- 
curing Economical and Efficient Pupil Transportation. ’’ 
Bulletin of the School of Education. Vol. XXIII, No. 
4. Pp. 22. Division of Research and Field Services, 
Indiana University. 1947. $0.50. 

& 


Two Aspects of Trusteeship: United States Trusteeship 
for the Territory of the Pacific Islands and the First 
Session of the Trusteeship Council. Department of 
State Publication 2850, United States—United Na- 
tions Information Series 21. Pp. 18. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25. 1947. $0.10. 
Reprinted from the Department of State Bulletin of May 
4 and June 8. 

° 

VERONELLI, CARLOS. Tests Mentales. Pp. x+189. Edi- 
torial Kapelusz, Buenos Aires. 1947. 






















THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


















The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
haneces good will. 







A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 

















THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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The significance, use, and value of mental tests. 
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HENR HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Croteee, School of Education, Harvard University, 
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